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You may be inleretied to iy 


BABY DEER SHOES 


by TRIMFOOT 


N othing is more important in infants’ 


footwear than flexibility and adequate support. 
That such outstanding manufacturers as the 
Trimfoot Company select Colonial Natural 
Sole Splits as the ideal bottoming for their 
infants’ shoes is evidence of their high quality 
and satisfactory performance. 
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In addition to infants’ shoes, makers of chil | 
ren’s, women’s dress and casual shoes, ané 

men’s and women’s slippers have founl§ He 
Colonial Natural Sole Splits, and Coloni 
Finished Sole Splits, exceptionally satisfactor 
in all ways .. . economy, workability, wear 

and good looks. 
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CCl nquestionably the #1 commodity you or the shoe manufacturer 
has to offer today is GOOD WILL. Good will has a dollar value, 
yet it cannot be bought and sold... it must be earned. 


We are not piling up mammoth reserves for postwar contin- . 
gencies ...to purchase good will. Our funds are employed NOW cha 
in securing for your customer fine shoes and good service. To 


build good will with your customer is our aim. 4 
We believe that postwar contingencies will take care of them- “i 
selves ...if you, and we, take care of your customer today. That a 
is why we pledge, whether wartime or peacetime, to always have ole 
for our dealers, the most of the best for the /east in MODE ART We 
footwear. —_ " 
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$ 6” 179 
to 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
M217 probibits new accounts now. 
Substantial plans are being assembled. 
We invite your inquiry for details 
and franchise for postwar. 
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“NOWADAYS a customer is one 
who salespeople tolerate,” says 
Steven J. Jay, vice-president of 
R. H. Fyfe and Company, Detroit. 
“Let us return to the thinking that 
to be of real service is a pleasure 
we owe to the public, offering them 
a smiling greeting, and the mer- 
chandise for which they seek. 

“Let us strive to put back into 
circulation that human feeling that 
should surround a transaction. You 
will be surprised at the dividends it 
will pay today and in post-war. The 
public has been ill-treated by intol- 
erant salespeople, by inexperienced 
salesmen, by ‘teen-age salespeople. 
We need to give more time to their 
training. 








“The weakness in selling has 
dropped far below the standard in 
quality of merchandise. Now is the 
time to bring this weakness up to 
par.” 

D. V. SWING of Swing’s Boot 
Shop, Bartlesville, Okla., says: 

“I am a small independent re- 
tailer, with 31 years of continuous 
existence in the same community. I 
belong to that secondary class of 
the quotation you made in the Boot 
AND SHoe Recorper—issue of June 
15: ‘If you sell the big accounts, 


| you don’t eat; and if you sell the 
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little accounts, you don’t sleep.’ But 
eating is just as important as sleep- 
ing to all of us and in my opinion 
we can all do just that, if we re- 
duce to the minimum—greed and 
selfishness. And now is the oppor- 
tune time. 

“I have watched this trend of 
attitude toward the small retailer 








for a number of years and I have 
this to say to the manufacturers: 
If they will all just treat the small 
retailer exactly like they do the 
large operators, they can both eat 
and sleep. It will mean the security 
of all. It may satisfy the ego of a 
salesman, with his big hotel lobby 
talk, evidently reflecting the atti- 
tude of his manufacturer behind 
him, to twitch his mouth with the 
brag that he does not fool with 
those small accounts; that he only 
sells the big boys; but it may not 
butter the toast in the final analysis. 
The small retailer is still a pretty 
important factor as a group and the 
fact that he has stayed as well as 
he has, under the conditions exist- 
ing the past number of years, is 
proof that all the brains are not 
confined to the larger operators. 
Efficiency still exists in small 
houses. 

“T think I speak truthfully for the 
small, sound retailer when I say 
that all he either wants or needs is 
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just the same treatment in every 
respect as the larger operators. He 
isn’t asking for special price or pre- 
ferred deliveries. He isn’t asking 
that parts of quotas be stolen from 
others to be given to him. In short, 
he isn’t asking for anything extra 
or special, And, when he gets ex- 
actly the same treatment from all 
the manufacturers as the large op- 
erators, he will be sound. And if 
my thinking is not warped, it will 
also put the manufacturers in a 
sound position too.” 


* * * 


RAYMOND TWYEFFORT, the ex- 
ponent of color in men’s attire— 
who “once upon a time” startled 
the Shoe Styles Conference with 
evening clothes for men in colors 





and sport clothes to rival Joseph’s 
Coat of many colors, says: 


“There is no static-ness in nature, but 
people and business suffer from ennui, 
that malady of adult life, because 
familiarity breeds contempt. What 
America needs is a mental shower bath 
to rid it of its drabness—and the colorful 
parade of emotional merchandise. There 
is terrific competition in nature—all 
animals compete to exist and live, while 
the weaklings are overpowered and die. 

“Man has achieved big things—in the 
heavens, on land and the sea—and has 
dwarfed his personality into insignifi- 
cance. The machine age has conspired 
to steal away men’s personalities and ha 
left them in thoughts and actions—units 
on assembly lines. Men in the future will 
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be masters of the machine age and not a 
slave to it. 

“Every business will be subjected to 
change, and the realistic appraisal of 
the future will see a return of the three 
prime necessities of living—food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. After our experience of 
high’ speeding, complex  civilization— 
speeding so fast that all has been a blur 
—suddenly we have been confronted with 
a stop sign; and again we will all see the 
detail of Life again and the return to a 
sane, sadder, wiser future. 

“The competition of the future will be 
terrific. We will see a new age of 
aesthetic and spiritual merchandise which 
must do something for the consumer—as 
compared to the old utilitarian replace- 
ment. Color will be functional. As the 
president of a big department store in 
Los Angeles told me—We have insulted 
the consumer long enough.’ We will see 
big firms go down and small firms go up 
and smug complacency will be the down- 
fall of many. There will be no such 
word as security. It will be a spirit of 
adventure again, with a fickle public. 
NATION’S BUSINESS, at the start of 
the war, had a story that all luxury and 
fine merchandise would be a drug on the 
market—as the people would buy cheaper 
things. Well, it went just the other way— 
cheap shoes are a drug on the market— 
and hats, clothes and all things. Why? 
Because the people had the money and 
bought quality and then found out that 
they had bought a good investment and 
good economy—good things which last a 
long time.” 


. * . 


A. A. ROBERGE of Denholm & Me- 
Kay Company, Worcester, Mass., 
says: 

“I am very much in favor of 
three season buying, as it gives the 
retailer an opportunity to get a 
longer selling season at regular 
prices. Three season buying allows 
us to plan promotions intelligently 
and puts the store in a much better 
position to take advantage of the 
early selling season, thereby. show- 
ing a better profit for our first six 
month’s operation. 

“However, due to the difference 
in the climate, we find it harder to 
start our Spring selling in Decem- 
her, January and February, for if 
we happen to be in the midst of a 
heavy blizzard, people are not too 
much in the mood for light Spring 
footwear; but if the weather is mild, 
our customers are therefore looking 
for new Spring shoes. 

“Now, looking at this question 
from the manufacturer’s point of 
view, how will this affect him? 
Heretofore, the manufacturers have 
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TAX-SPIRIN 





~~ - 
Mike 67 


—Why doesn't Parke-Davis or : 


uibb or some other chemical 
laboratory bring out a new 1944 
product "for those over-taxed 
nerves?" 
—We'll suggest a name for it— 


Tax-spirin. 
—Aspirin may be all ri ad for an 
ordinary headach is it 


strong enough to give ‘relief to 
the nerves that are asbensing 
all over one's system after filling 
out, and paying, tax returns? 

—Some sympathetic readers may 
suggest chloroform or just plain 
ether— 

—But Tax-spirin sounds good—even 
if it's only aspirin—for aspirin by 
~~ other name is just as effec- 
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made their early shipments of 
Spring and Summer shoes to the 
South and to the West in October, 
November and December and the 
eastern shoes are usually shipped 
in December, January and Febru- 
ary; therefore, spreading their pro- 
duction over a five months’ period 
for Spring, and it would be rather 
difficult for them to deliver all 


Spring shoes in the first three 
months unless they set their 
season at least a month furthe 
ahead, thereby spreading their de. 
liveries over a six-month period 
rather than five. 

“T think retailers themselves could 
do more in developing this thre 
season buying by educating their 
own clientele, using the same prin. 
ciple that was used in getting them 
out of the habit of forever looking 
for markdown sales as was so high. 
ly developed during our years of 
depression. 

“They will definitely have to de 
cide to promote three seasons rather 
than combining Spring and Sum 
mer as one and creating a lot of 
unnecessary markdowns due to the 
shortening of the Spring selling 


season.” 
i _ _ 


W. L. GUDE of Gude’s, Los An. 
geles, Cal., writes: 

“Novelties are to be carried as 
an additional budget and to be 
bought frequently and to be rid of 
frequently and quickly. Three dis- 
tinct buying seasons are not only 
advisable but imperative, as after 
the war we will be living a faster 
pace because of the many new 
things born through inventions. 

“We wish to compliment, through 
you, Mr. Edwin Hahn for his ar 
ticles. We, here, feel that that was 
very sound thinking and a pattem 
about which we have been doing 
considerable thinking. It is our be 
lief that this war has taught us some 
lessons.” 
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“Dingle's the name. 











| represent the Zingo Synthetic Rubber Heels Corporation.” 
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RECORDER REPORTS TO THE INDUSTRY 











Despite previous pessimistic reports the shoe trade can breathe easier nt 
so high. J over the handling of surplus shoes. BOOT and SHOE RECORDER with the aid of u 
ears of § Officials of the Treasury Disposal Unit is able to present the following exclu- 
sive report on sales of surplus shoes as of August 5. The 50,000 pairs of Coast ; 
e tode § Guard shoes, which caused much alarm when a report was circulated that they were 1 
s rather | going to be sold in New York, ration-free, have been sold to the Finn Distrib- 
d Sum | yting Co., Boston, and ration currency has already been turned over to OPA in 
| lot of | fashington. Treasury officials say that these shoes cost the Government $5 a 
> to the | air and were sold for $2.68 a pair. 
selling * * + 

The Army garrison shoes were sold in three separate lots. Interna- ‘ 
tional Shoe Co. bought 27,000 pairs at $5.55 a pair. These shoes were sold to 
os An § the Government by the same company for $5.49 a pair. The General Shoe Corp. 

: purchased 44,000 pairs for $2.50 a pair, for which they had previously received 
ried @ § $2.90 a pair from the Government. The same company also purchased 30,000 pairs 
to bef of miscellaneous, small sizes at $2 a pair. Sixteen thousand pairs of prison-— 
Tid of built shoes have also been disposed in such a manner as not to injure the shoe 

trade. A sizeable portion of them went to state institutions, the remainder 


ot only — : 
s alter | "eT? sold at $1.60 a pair. 0G ae 
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} faster The nurses' shoes, previously reported in this column, have not been 
d mew i disposed of as this issue goes to press. A final check showed that there are 
* 48,000 pairs of black shoes, and 24,000 pairs of white shoes. Firms that have 


mri been approached have not been interested and these shoes may eventually go to 
fill relief requirements. The original cost to the Army was between $2.85 and 








pattem | $5.10 @ pair and the best offers obtained have been from $2.10 to $2.30 a pair. 
doi * * * 
<i Officials here are beginning to cast doubts on the validity of claims 
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ssom § Of severe shortages of children's shoes in sizes 44 to 8. Apparently American 
mothers have become accustomed to buying white shoes, and when they cannot be 
obtained at one store will go from store to store, thereby giving a false note 
to the whole picture. Brown shoes are available in substantial amounts, and the 
| retailer should push the sale of brown shoes in these sizes, since there is 
| little possibility that supplies of white can be increased. 
ee a 
7 The shortage of titanium dioxide precludes any possibility of in- 
— creased supplies of white bovine leather and the recent amendment granting per- 
Bission to use white cattlehide leather in two-toned shoes may drain additional 
' leather away from infant's shoes. In addition, there is no hope that supplies 
of white kid can be increased. An educational campaign designed to prove the 
we feasibility of accepting brown shoes, in infant's and children's sizes, would 
undoubtedly do much to alleviate the reported shortages. 


* * + 
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F Although OPA had previously turned down any proposals for price in- 

creases, brought about by the widespread use of oil-—treated soles, WPB has been : 
~ able to persuade price officials to reconsider and some plan is expected to be 
. Worked out. Any increases that will be eventually granted will probably be on 
an individual appeal basis. 











* * * 
The second progress report on the oil—treatment program shows an in- 
Crease of 200,000 pairs in June, not counting [TURN TO PAGE 97, PLEASE] 














Three Summer uniforms 
jor women in the Ser- 
- vices. Reading from top 
to bottom: Marine uni- 
form of white duck; 


USNR (WAVES) uni- 


form of seersucker (work 
uniform); Women’s 
Army Corps (WAC) uni- 
form of tropical worsted. 
The WAVES work uni- 
form of seersucker best 
illustrates the new idea 
of casual functional 
clothes which are trim 
and well-fitted. 





Attractive promotion idea is the 
“Mother and Daughter” theme de 
veloped by makers of casual shoes 
The shoes here are r 

leather shoes. In the girls’ show 
misses’ sizes are the most populat. 





A Fresh Point of View in Regard te 
Casual Clothes and Shoes Is in the 
Making and Summer Work Uniforms 
of Service Men and Women Have 
Had a Lot to Do with this Trend. 











IWISLANT ON CASUAL FASHIONS 
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THE casual shoe, well-constructed, 
gf sturdy leather or good fabric, 
has become a year ‘round best 
wiler. It has an established definite 
in a well-rounded shoe ward- 
jobe for man, woman or child. 
More informal than a. tailored 
walking shoe, it is, nevertheless, 
formal enough to wear with casual 
types of town clothes. It has served 
jn recent years as a practical work 
shoe for many kinds of jobs. The 
terms “casual” and “play” have been 
applied indiscriminately. It is time 
to re-define them. Play shoes, by 
contrast with casual shoes, are 
fimsy, in both construction and 
materials. They should be worn 
with play clothes. They do not be- 
long with the kind of clothes that 
well-dressed women wear in a city 
or large town to business or for 
shopping. 
There will be a clearer distinction 
between the two types, we believe. 





as casual styles enter a new phase. 
If the trend develops as we expect, 
the term “casual,” more and more, 
will be applied to neat, well-con- 
structed, well-fitted clothes and 
shoes, designed for ease and com- 
fort, but never sloppy. One evi- 
dence of this attitude toward casual 
shoes is appearing this. Summer. 
Conservative, well-dressed, older 
women have been seen in New 
England resorts wearing casuals, 
especially the wide-toed, well-con- 
structed wedge heel oxford, now a 
classic among casuals, in white 
leather. They have been wearing 
this shoe instead of the traditional 
more tailored oxford. 

Stylists watching new influences 
at work see the new trend toward 
neater casual clothes in the Sum- 
mer work uniforms of Service men 
and women. All the women’s 
branches of the Service are wearing 
these uniforms and they look mueh 


better dressed than a year ago when 
some of them were obliged to wear 
dark, non-washable materials right 
through the Summer. Military 
neatness has net been sacrificed and 
greater comfort and functionalism 
have been achieved. 

The well-made, smart matching 
shirts and trousers of the Army 
Summer uniforms may point to a 
new type of men’s Summer clothes 
after the war. The “shirt suit,” they 
call it, and the fashion consultant of 
the Quartermaster Corps has al- 
ready prophesied its permanent 
place in most men’s post-war ward- 
robes. The average man may, and 
probably does, shudder at such a 
prospect but he may change his 
mind if manufacturers, retailers 
and advertising men adopt and pro- 
mote the idea. 

Shoe men should keep close watch 
on these developments to anticipate 
similar trends in shoes. 
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These Summer Army work uniforms may 
set a style for men’s “shirt suits” after 
the war. Both men and women are 
wearing uniforms in identical wash ma- 
terials. Matching shirt and trousers or 
shirt and skirt are worn jacketless. 
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Top: The “Frontier” is made in smooth ~ 
Bottom: The 






upper leather insole for flexibility and 
leather outsole. 













Industry Needs Research Program 
For BETTER Shoe FITTING 


Experience of Army and Navy Demonstrates Desirability 
of Realistic and Scientific Approach to Fundamental Shoe 
Problems Now and in the Months to Come. 


THE shoe industry has time and again been complimented 
for its war effort. It justly deserves these praises for war 
production. The last maker, when called upon to turn 
out weod, has done a most efficient job. The tanner, many 
times under a great handicap, has prodaced the leather. 
The shoe manufacturer has and still is producing the shoes. 
Good shoes. These manufacturers have produced and con- 
tinue to produce the all-important coverings for the feet 
of our men in the Army, Navy, Marines and Coast Guard. 
They have met delivery dates and made these shoes in 
compliance with specifications. 

Last maker, tanner, manufacturer and retailer have put 
forth every effort to cooperate and work with the War 
Production Board. Many of the men well versed in the 
needs for the manufacture of shoes and with a background 
of long experience in this particular field, have been called 
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By H. L. WHITMAN 


Active life of lads at 
foot stresses and strains 
be taken into account, 

factors, in fitting Navy 


: 
i 


upon to help direct the affairs concerning the shoe industry. 
These men are a part of the shoe industry and answered 
the call after—yes, even before Pearl Harbor. 

Our trade journals have shown a splendid cooperative 
spirit and have given every effort to keep us informed on 
the various rulings and changes with regard to shoe com 
struction. We are particularly mindful of those rulings 
M-217 and M-310. Shoe trade journals have constantly 
preached the way to Victory through production. 

There are many who feel that Victory will soon be 
here. Perhaps they are rightfully optimistic, and then 


again this may not come about as soon as they expect. 
Time alone will tell. In the meantime production cannot 
stop and the wheels of shoe production for war must not 
slacken. 
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“Redden Note 


Tue problem of fitting shoes in the Navy must take into consideration the increased weight 
(usually ten to fifteen pounds, in the first eight to twelve weeks of training) and in some cases, 
the loss of weight—plus the fact that the man is going to walk on steel decks and hard surfaces 
and subject to the stress and strain and movement of the ship, which fatigues the muscles and 
causes pressure on the bone structure that ordinarily wouldn't be noticed ashore. Therefore, Navy 
men are fitted naked—so that the shoe fitter can judge the weight-bearing factors of the shoe, 
not as of today's fitting but two to six months hence, when the man is on regular sea duty and 
cannot get a shoe change. 


All this makes the problem of shoe fitting in the Navy infinitely more difficult than that of the 
man ashore. H. L. Whitman comes out of a shoe town, East Bridgewater, Mass. His forebears 
were in shoes and he has been a most accurate student of feet, lasts and shoes for a period of 
twenty-five years, since he came out of the Army in World War |. He was the creator of the 
Prona-Meter and evolved the principles and corrective features which were used in several well 





known orthopedic shoes. He has spent a life of shoe fitting study. 


Chere is a great deal to be said for the fine cooperation 
shown by those in our industry and in my observations 
it has not gone without recognition. Should we be proud? 

And now for my personal angle of the greatest error 
being needlessly committed by this industry. A vitally 
important error to our walk in life and one on which we 
seem heedlessly to turn our backs. 

I am not making an issue of any one person or firm, 
yet I honestly say, “If the shoe fits—then bear the hurt.” 
Too, remember the old adage, “A wise man changes his 
mind.” 

Let me take you on a trip through the nursery of a large 
hospital. We have as our escort a doctor who is an ortho- 
pedic surgeon. He, on our sojourn through the sole of 
reality, is our educator. All alert and with keen interest 
we are lead to the cribs of the newly born babies. The 
doctor with great care lifts one of the babies out of the 
crib and bares the tiny feet for our inspection. With 
studied interest we are shown feet that are well formed 
and in perfect condition. “Born with them,” the doctor 
tells us. He then points out that each toe is in normal 
alignment, no callouses, no corns, no hammer toes, no 











in-growing toenails, no malformation common to so-called 
civilized feet. All in good mechanical order. We are 
shown baby after baby, all in perfect foot condition and 
before long to be fitted by shoe men. Nature is wonder- 
ful. Conservatively over 97 per cent of these children are 
born with normal, healthy well-formed feet. 

We turn to the doctor realizing the magnitude of the 
message he has brought to us and are grateful for this 
first hand knowledge. It has made an indelible impression 
upon us. For from this hospital and many thousands all 
over the country including those children born in the homes 
come our future Soldiers, Sailors, Marines, Waves, Wacs, 
Spars and others in the necessary work of life. They all 
start out in A-l condition. YOU DID, too. 

Now let us see what the industry has done to preserve 
such a standard. 

Since World War II, I have had the opportunity to 


view at very close range many thousands of men and 


boys arriving at our Naval Training Stations all over 
the country. Men from all walks of life as well as those 
in this industry. I have watched them pass through the 
[TURN TO PAGE 74, PLEASE] 
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AccorDING to the Harvard surveys, the total ratio of 
publicity costs of beth department stores and specialty 
stores is usually progressively greater with larger stores, 
although this cost is generally somewhat lower with the 
very largest size stores. The survey of Dun & Bradstreet. 
Inc., shows this to be also generally true with shoe stores. 
One reason is that the larger size stores are generally 
located in larger cities where advertising rates are higher. 
But since these larger stores usually occupy the choice 
downtown locations, where traffic is heaviest, theoretically 
they should require less publicity to attract business. 

I shall later show that in certain retail trades an exces- 
siye number of competitive stores are located in these 
downtown areas. As a result, many of these stores are 
spending an excessive amount for advertising in an attempt 
to increase their share of the total business, which is, of 
course, limited by the total spending power in their com- 
munities: In discussing sales (Chapter V) I have shown 
that high pressure advertising to correct such an economi- 
cally unsound condition usually increases the ratio of a 
store’s total costs. 

Likewise, I expect to show later that in many retail 
trades an excessive number of competing chain stores 
is located in these downtown areas of larger towns 
and cities; so chains, too, have had to increase their 
ratio of advertising and other expenses. In their early 
days, chain stores contended they offered such superior 
values that they required no advertising, no high rentals 
and expensive fixtures, no costly services and no clearance 
sales. Today many chains have reversed that former 
policy, which still seems to have been so economically 
sound. 


Fundamentals of Publicity 


The advertisements of some stores are literally works 
of art, but frequently the crudest appearing advertise- 
ments are more effective. Besides, many advertisements 
are simply planned to move merchandise that a store 
wants to sell rather than merchandise the customer wants 
to buy. As in the case of an efficient buyer, the most 
competent advertising man is one who thoroughly under- 
stands the reactions of his customers, and make his appeal 
to their responsive emotions and desires. 

The sale of ration-free shoes boomed at first, but has 
since fallen off with many stores. Why? In my judgment, 
because most retailers did not properly appraise their 
customers’ reactions in planning their advertising. They 
played up the ration-free feature in the headings of their 
ads, and described the soles as a substitute for leather. 
Now if there is one thing that arouses customers’ suspi- 
cions, it is anything that they believe is being palmed 
off on them as a substitute. Granted that the synthetic 
soles are the equal of leather, I believe that the sale of 
these shoes would have continued to grow had retailers 
taken a different approach in their advertisine. 
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by EDWIN HAHN 
President, Wm. Hahn & Company, Washington, D. C. 
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Advertising of this character can be used with good 
effect to promote sales of synthetic soled shoes, non- 
rationed types and the so-called “war models,” 


During the war customers have accepted many syn- 
thetic materials that they have found superior for certain 
purposes. So, had shoe retailers tied their advertising 
in with such other synthetic materials as rubber, plastics, 
rayon and nylon, they would have conveyed the impres- 
sion of similar quality in their synthetic soles. 

Advertising is always more constructive when it appeals 
to the better traits of customers. So instead of making 
its primary appeal to their selfish motive in wanting to 
save ration tickets, this advertising of synthetic soles 
would have been more effective had it appealed to their 
desire for better quality and their willingness to release 
scarce sole leather for our Army. 

Advertisements should be consistent in type, and must 
be constantly followed ‘up. Occasional .advertising has 
very little value, since customers do not generally respond 
to particular advertisements except those that advertise 
sales. It is only through constant repetition of advertise- 
ments of a similar type that an impression is made on 
customers. 

Tra Hirschman, at the time merchandise manager of 
Saks Fifth Avenue, made this significant statement at a 
retailers’ convention. He stated that his store continued 
most fashions for several years. He and many other suc- 
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CHAPTER XII 


Publicity—Leveling the Peaks and Valleys of Sales 


How to Avoid the Commoner Errors in the Preparation of 


Advertising—How to Find the Right Appeal—How to Achieve 





cessful merchants contend that most stores change their 
fashion merchandise too frequently. Stores that first pro- 
mote new fashions generally lose money on them the first 
season and therefore generally drop them too soon. It 
is only after several seasons that their consistent adver- 
tising of a new fashion makes a sufficient impression on 
customers for it to become an accepted style. 

A few examples of shoe fashions that were flops their 
first season and therefore were generally dropped by re- 
tailers, but have since become established styles, are 
women’s open toes, open backs, wedgies and elasticized 
shoes. 

Another important element of successful advertising is 
its prompt adaptation to changes in the habits or prefer- 
ences of customers. Let us consider one illustration by 
one of America’s greatest retail merchants of all time— 
John Wanamaker. Prices after the last war were sky- 
rocketing when he sensed a coming rebellion on the part 
of his customers. Instead of a sale, he announced dramat- 
ically a 20 per cent store-wide discount. His customers 
credited him as having broken the rising market. He did 
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This advertisement and the one on the opposite page 
were prepared expressly to illustrate the accompany- 
ing chapter in Mr. Hahn’s series by Harwood Martin 
Advertising Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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Sales-Building Consistency in Promoting Footwear 


precipitate the crash; but in doing so he was able to buy 
in his stock at prices that produced a profit during his 20 
per cent discount event. 

Tying in advertising with current events is also effec- 
tive. An old friend of mine ‘phoned me in distress from 
Pittsburgh the day after the disastrous flood informing me 
that his exclusive Arch Preserver shoe store had been 
completely engulfed. When I arrived his shoes were 
dumped in one pile on the second floor, oozing silt of the 
Ohio River. Sensing that his entire capital was invested 
in that pile of debris, I reassured him by promising to 
help him salvage his stock. But my outward confidence 
belied my inward doubts. 

Fortunately by the time the shoes were rushed to his 
factory, they were still wet, as they must be when orig- 
inally made over lasts. So, after relasting, reconditioning 
and disinfecting, the shoes reached us in especially good 
condition. When we placed his shoes on sale in our own 
store, as a result of tying in our advertising with the still 
vivid horror of the Pittsburgh flood, we disposed of his 
entire stock for him in two days’ time. 

New fashions are often put over by associating them 
with current events. For instance, during the publicity 
incident to the excavations of Tutankhamen’s Tomb, we 
based a new fashion design on the motif of a scarab. That 
is, in Egyptian, a beetle to you. This fashion started a 
style trend that lasted for several years. The reason for 
its initial acceptance was its association with an event that 
had caught the imagination of the public. 


Other Media of Advertising 


There are many other means of publicity besides news- 
paper advertising. Window displays are most important, 
but those of many shoe stores seem to serve simply as 
storage bins for a large portion of their merchandise. No 
competent advertising man would cram into one adver- 
tisement a store’s entire selection of stock. So, in order 
to be most effective, a window display should also pro- 
mote only one type of merchandise. Effective window dis- 
plays are particularly valuable to smaller stores whose 
amount of advertising is limited. 

Much direct mail matter sent to prospective customers 
is thrown into wastebaskets unread, but direct mail to a 
store’s own customers can be most effective in increasing 
their total purchases. 

Radio advertising is becoming increasingly useful to 
many stores. Many instances in which radio advertising 
has tremendously increased sales would seem like fairy 
tales if I did not happen to know them to be facts. Radio 
advertising will become far more effective with the advent 
of television. However, considering what a nuisance to 
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BELIEVING that the impossible can 
be done in merchandising, the wo- 
men’s shoe department at Abraham & 
Straus, Brooklyn, New York, has 
converted its rectangular space into 
a modern oval-shaped salon, thus 
achieving in a smaller, concentrated 
area more stock space, more seats 
and a unique system of double- 
purpose mirrors. 

Since the process of modernization, 
undertaken in March and finished in 
July, had to go on by degrees, be- 
cause of obstacles incident to. war- 
time, store executives had an oppor- 
tunity to measure customer reactions. 
Shoppers were quick to recognize a 
modern, attractive and comfortable 
salon. What was important, however, 
was the fact that their favorable re- 
sponse was ultimately manifested by 
a new appreciation of the merchan- 
dise carried. 

Formerly when a customer entered 
the department, she saw exposed mer- 
chandise massed largely on one side. 
Special display tables or wood racks 
were the chief means of help to the 
shopper. The woman who pauses at 
the entrance of the new salon is not 
confused by a mass of open stock. In- 
stead she sees a well lighted, oval 
space where mirrors reflect soft colors 
and where she may rest on a com- 
fortable chair, divan or settee. The 
central display with mannequin in 
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This view of the modernized shoe department at Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn. 
New York, shows the curved display racks in use in this oval-shaped section. 


Modern Department Designed for COMFORT 





Another view of the department. An air of spaciousness and 
ease is achieved by the shape of the salon, the restful furnish- 
ings and the attractive color scheme. 


seasonal attire stimulates her inter- 
est in footwear. If she is an indecisive 
person, she gets a further impulse to 
enter as she notes other women being 
fitted, walking before the long floor 
mirrors, viewing themselves in new 
shoes. 

The department is characterized by 
something more than newness and 
up-to-date fixtures—although the lat- 
ter merit specific mention. This de- 
partment gives no impression of artifi- 
cial effort. Nothing bizarre or forced 
is in evidence here. There is merely 
a feeling of harmony and .comfort. 
Shoppers move around the curved 
walls to look at merchandise on dis- 
play, or they sit at ease for fittings. 





Moreover, the salespeople are able to 
get shoes that are asked for easily 
and without getting in each other's 
way. 

Doubtless arrangement plays an 
important part in making shopping 
run smoothly in this department. 
Nevertheless, we must not overlook 
a more subtle factor: the skillful use 
of color and other decorative fea- 
tures. The greens, grays and brown— 
the latter only incidental in the 
maple-finished cases—are blended to 
create an atmosphere which is vital 
while restrained. The decorative 
hand has used colors to please the 
eye while achieving a harmonious 
[TURN TO PAGE 76, PLEASE] 
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Your Post-War Hosiery Department 


IT MUST BOTH ATTRACT TRADE AND PAY A NORMAL PROFIT 


Now is the time for the shoe store 
to decide to do a profitable hosiery 
business after the war. To determine 
that the hosiery department will stand 
on its own feet as a separate unit in 
the organization and prove a worth- 
while investment of capital and en- 
ergy. 

Today, because of government regu- 
lations, everyone is selling hosiery on 
practically the same basis. There is 
a pervading democracy in the han- 
dling of this product. The consumer 
has in many cases changed her buy- 
ing habits. Women who in the past 
bought all their stockings in one ex- 
clusive shop now roam the selling 
centers in the hope of finding the 
much coveted sheer rayons. They go 
from high priced to inexpensive 
stores and vice versa irre- 
spective of previous sources. 

When the war is over all hosiery 
departments will start from scratch. 
Now is the time for the shoe store 
to decide what kind of hosiery busi- 


ness it is going to do when things 
get back to normal. A lot of shoe 
stores have in the past done a success- 
ful hosiery business. They have car- 
ried dependable merchandise, put a 
proper mark-up on it and given their 
customers careful and _ intelligent 
hosiery service. But many stores. . . 
too many .. . have failed to realize 
as they should on this part of their 
business. They have looked upon 
hosiery merely as a means of bring- 
ing customers into the store so as to 
sell them SHOES. They have not 
bothered about a legitimate profit on 
the hosiery itself . . . and they have 
not made it. 

It is true that stockings are the 
most frequently purchased item in a 
woman’s wardrobe and that a good 
hosiery department is one of the best 
means of attracting trade. But a good 
hosiery department should be not only 
a business getter; it should be a profit 
maker in its own right and it is 
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by MARIE STARK 


Attractive displays are an 
important factor in the suc- 
cessful promotion of hosiery. 


able proportion of their 
advertising to promotion 
of this department. 





Marie Stark was formerly Fashion 
Editor of Knit Goods Weekly and was 
long associated with Scott and Wil- 
liams® “Knitting Circeler.” Miss Stark 
is instructor of Fashion Journalism at 
the Traphagen School of Fashion, New 
York, and well-known to the trade for 
her work in Paris and as Associate 
Editor on Vogue. Her professional 
experience also includes two years as 
stylist for Franklin Simeon & Co., New 
York specialty shop. 








COLOR 


Clever Fall Promotions Dramatize Classic Rayons 


Enlivens The Stocking Market 


THE principal contributions the 
hosiery manufacturers are making to 
the new season are the new colors. 
Merchandise becomes more and more 


precious, some large stores being 
obliged to call upon their backlog 
since they are selling more hosiery 
than is being delivered. Fewer meshes 
are available. With the existing limi- 
tation of yarn, manufacturers prefer 
to put the fibre into plain weaves 
which are in demand all the time 
everywhere. 

The hue and cry for “sheer rayons” 
continues to be heard in the aisles 
and echoed in the buying offices. How- 
ever, according to the head of the 
hosiery department in a large but 
conservative New York store, more to- 
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do is being made about this factor than 
circumstances warrant. He puts it this 
way: “Ours is a conservative country 
Sixty per cent of the women who come 
to this store did not in the past buy 
our sheerest stockings . . . nor do they 
ask for them today. This leaves 40 
per’cent who want sheer stockings. 
Of the hosiery we are receiving about 
25 per cent is 50 or 65 denier. These 
percentages are purely approximate 
but they give a fairly accurate idea of 
the picture. Therefore about 15 per 
cent of the women who want sheer 
stockings cannot be satisfied. These 
are the women who go from shop to 
shop ‘hueing and crying.’ Because 
they are vociferous we have come to 
consider them more numerous and 


more important than is actually the 
case.” Conditions will no doubt vary 
in different types of shops but there 
are probably many stores large 
and smal] throughout the cou- 
try to which this analysis would 
apply. 

Most of the hosiery manufacturers 
are showing three new colors for fall. 
Phoenix, however, offers only one 

. their versatile soft beige called 
“Daring.” In the existing limited 
hosiery palette a good stocking color 
must go with many things. Fall cos- 
tume fashions which unite a number 
of colors in a single outfit make the 
matter of hosiery coordination less 
dificult than would be the case if 
monotone dress was in vogue. Then, 
a stocking which did not harmonize 
perfectly with the shade a woman 
was wearing would strike a noticeably 
discordant note. Today top flight de- 
signers are putting many colors to 
gether in their fall clothes. Maurice 

[TURN TO PAGE 73, PLEASE] 


An attractive window coordi- 
nating Nolde and Horst stock- 
ings and Delman shoes. Note 
the charming figurines show- 
ing the correct and incorrect 
way to put on a_ stocking. 


This is the little figurine used 
in above display. One of a 
pair of delightful Dresden or 
bisque type pieces Nolde and 
Horst are supplying to their 
accounts for window or show- 


case use. 
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MEN'S HOSIERY 


Present And To Come... 


While Making the Best of Existing Limitations in Pro- 
duction, Manufacturers Have an Eager Ear to the 
Ground for Post-War Possibilities. 


PROGRESSIVE manufacturers and 
retailers of men’s hosiery are keenly 
alert to post-war possibilities. They 
are eager to anticipate the reaction of 
the returning service man. After 
years of navy blue or olive drab this 
man will want color . bright color 
to express the individuality which has 
been in abeyance. It is believed that 
military experience will create a de- 
mand for better fit in socks. Army 
socks, which are made according to 
government specifications, fit well 

better than the socks to which 
some men were accustomed. Having 
known the comfort of this kind of foot 
covering it is felt that the returning 
soldier will insist upon it when he 
gets back to civilian life even 
if it means paying more for his socks. 
Many military men have worn the 
cushion sole and know its pillowy 
softness which means a ready- 
made market for this feature in sports 
hosiery when the war is over. An in- 
creasing interest in sports of many 
kinds is expected to result from the 
physical fitness of the service men 
who are mustered out and the fact 
that they have been living so much 
of their life out of doors. This will 
cause an augmented demand for all 
kinds of sports clothes including 
hosiery. 

An interesting type of sports out- 
fit being discussed for post-war wear 
wear is based on the tropical uniform 
worn by our soldiers in Africa, India 
and other theatres of action. This in- 
cludes shorts and socks which come 
almost to the knee. The fashion is 
comfortable and generally satisfac- 
tory for wear in the open. It has long 
been adopted by the men of Switzer- 
land, Austria and even France, and 
now many Americans have become ac- 
customed to it. The military high 
socks, of which great quantities have 
been shipped overseas, are usually 
made with a broad rib but a heavy 
cable stitch would also be suitable 
for civilian purposes. 

The demand for lively color in 
men’s socks is current today but with 
government restrictions on dyestuffs, 
and hosiery patterns frozen, a great 
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deal cannot be done about it. How- 
ever, manufacturers are enlivening 
old designs with new colors and 
christening the results with new 
names which give the merchandise a 
fresh lease on life. Holeproof’s pro- 
motion of men’s socks for Fall re- 
flects this feeling for strong color. 
Tribal Colors are a feature of the new 
line. They include Seminole Blue, 
Navajo Maroon, Sioux Green, Crow 
Black, Cherokee Brown and Chippewa 
Gray . . . keyed to coordinate with 
the Fall suiting and shoe shades. 
Their Pow Wow Stripes vary in width 
and are bright in tone. Two Totem 
Clocks from this manufacturer are 
reproduced on this page. Their Year 
Rounder, 6x3 ribs, a group of classic 
Argyles and a comprehensive showing 
of service socks complete the featured 
numbers. 

Holeproof are one of the manufac- 
turers who continue their dealer help 
in spite of the difficulties presented 
by the war . . . colorful display cards 


showing the important numbers are 
supplied upon request; also news- 
paper mats which can be used for co- 
operation with the national advertising. 
Counter signs and two very interest- 
ing counter units are available at less 
than cost to stores which carry the 
line. Attractive gold cardboard sock 
trays in two different lengths, which 
may be used in show cases or for the 
orderly arrangement of stock, are sup- 
plied at a nominal price. This firm 
has worked out for the benefit of its 
customers a simplified stock mainten- 
ance system which reduces reordering 
to the mere matter of filling in a few 
figures and folding into envelope 
form an addressed sheet upon which 

the manufacturer pays the postage. 
Phoenix have a new Masterpiece 
packing for better price merchandise 
. . . socks which retail for $1 and 
over. It is a bright blue box with 
simple, distinguished gold lettering. 
The fall line of this house highlights, 
[TURN TO PAGE 78, PLEASE} 





Two interesting new Fall numbers in Cherokee Brown and 
Sioux Green from the Holeprooj line. 





Wuen handbags first came into the 


shoe store field, back in 1925, the shoe 
store I was connected with considered 
that the retail price of handbags 
should be about one-half the price of 
the shoe, so that the $5.00 to $7.50 
bags were the most popular. 

In those days bags were purchased 
without a definite tie-up with the 
shoes, except in materials. This we 
soon found was altogether wrong. 
When orders were placed to provide 
the store with handbags that matched 
the shoes in design as well as mate- 
rial, then the bag business started to 
‘ become a worthwhile adjunct. The 
store had no competition from depart- 
ment stores or specialty shops since 
women were eager to purchase the 
bag and the shoe at the same time, in 
order to be sure that the bag was per- 
fectly co-ordinated with the shoe. 

The bag business from then on 
started to boom in our stores. In some 
instances the bag sales ran as high as 
one to six.- In other words, we bought 
in a ratio of six matching bags to 
every 36 pairs of shoes. This was con- 
sidered very good then. Today in this 
store ensembles of bags and shoes 
have been bought in a ratio of 16 bags 
to 36 pairs of shoes. 

In addition to the increased volume 
in sales, there has also been a great 
change in the prices of bags sold in 


Handbag Sales 


by HARRISON A. BAKER 


Vice-president, 


Wetherby-Kayser Shoe Co., 


Los Angeles and Pasadena, Calif. 


Matchmates to alligator and ostrich skin shoes. 
Alligator bag, left, displayed by Berle Wallace, 
star of “Gilmore Furlough Fun” and Earl 
Carroll productions. Ostrich bag, right, shown 
by Shirley Mitchell. heard on “Fibber McGee 
and Molly” and the “Great Gildersleeve” shows. 


Below: Type of fine calfskin bag that sells well 
in shoe stores to co-ordinate with softly tailored 
shoes. Shown here by Helen Woods of “Those 


Actresses modeling 
the bags on these 
pages are NBC art- 
ists. Photographs 
courtesy of Na- 
tional Broadcast- 
ing Co. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


our stores. Instead of selling bags at 
a price half that of the shoes, now we 
are doing a bag business at prices 
three and four times the price of the 
shoes. Our reptile bags retail from 
$14.95 to $125.00, with the average 
price around the $32.50 mark. 

Since government regulations, with 
which we are in thorough accord, pro- 
hibit the use of many leathers in 
American-made bags, we are forced 
to look South of the border for our 


We Love” program. 


really fine calfskin and reptile bags. 
A condition of this sort makes buying 
hazardous, since the bags must be 
bought far in advance. Care must be 
taken to buy only from importers in 
whom we have confidence. Then, too, 
these imported bags run into real 
money. For that reason, more care 
and thought than ever before go into 
the buying, merchandising and pro- 
motion of bags. 

Really fine handbags are so scarce 
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S Flourish in the Shoe Store... 


Handbags Are the Number One Accessory in Shoe Stores Today, 
with Every Customer a Good Prospect for Fine Handbags. Be- 
sides Bringing Extra Business to the Store, They Are Building 
Prestige and Good Will, Important Assets Now and After the War. 


now that, when our stocks warrant 
guch a move, newspaper ads are run 
o bags alone, a thing never previ- 
ously considered good business. When 
it is possible to have matching bags 
ad shoes, they are always run to- 


gether as a unit ad and displayed in 
the windows and cases as a unit. The 
reason is that, when the shoe sale is 
made, sales resistance to buying the 
matching bag is almost automatically 
eliminated. 


The current trends show that gen- 
uine alligator in Sport Rust predomi- 
nates, followed by black and white 
Ring Java Lizard. Right now, if we 
had a thousand pairs of Ring Java 
Lizard shoes and five hundred match- 
ing bags, they could be sold in no 


time with no sales resistance. 

Bags sold in shoe stores are more 
tailored than those featured in depart- 
ment stores. Real dressy, pouchy 
bags do not sell so well in shoe stores 
as do the tailored types which are in 
keeping with the shoes sold. Well- 
made, finely tailored bags play a far 
more important part in a shoe store’s 
relation with its patrons than in mere- 
ly making additional sales. In such a 
transaction a considerable amount of 
good will is fostered between the cus- 
tomer and the store. The customer 
will remember that a certain fine bag 
came from such-and-such a quality 
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Above: Reptile skin compact co-ordinated 
with reptile trimmed bag. Available in wide 
tange of colors and skins; also in other 
types of leather for sports and dressier cos- 
tumes. Nora Martin, NBC singer. displays 
this Warner Products item from Hollywood. 


Right: Runner-up in popularity with alliga- 
tor is black and white alligator lizard, used 
in this smart tailored bag. Janet Waldo. of 
“One Man’s Family” displays the bag. 
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Shoe Price Control—or Inevitable Inflation 


KEEP your shoes on and don’t be unduly disturbed 
by the opinions of men that have no official background 
of decision. In the political battle you can expect all 
kinds of wild and woolly statements. In mid-Summer 
and between seasons you can also expect rumors and 
rantings. Give your own common sense a chance to 
evaluate the situation. 

A number of men, in public and in print, have voiced 
the opinion that M-217 should or will be ditched and 
that OPA rationing is unnecessary when the European 
warfare comes to a close. The statement is made that 
the WPB and OPA officials are eager to get back to 
their private businesses; that they want an end to the 
headaches, regulations, restrictions, etc. What piffle! 
Give thanks for the broad-minded public-spirited leather 
and shoe men who are on duty in WPB. In the heat of 
Washington and the turmoil of trade and _ political 
opinion, theirs is not an easy task. 

We have had occasion to study all of the rationing 
systems on foodstuffs and most of the controls on mate- 
rials and we can honestly say that none compares with 
our own M-217 and our own shoe rationing program. 
No other industry is in as efficient a position for WPB 
shoe price controls are geared and meshed with OPA 
shoe price controls. Both groups work hand in hand 
to give the public a straight deal. It is perhaps the only 
effective price control set-up in Washington, for it 
checks a manufacturer who might be making a $3.00 
shoe from switching his production to making $5.00 
shoes, in the same plant, from the same materials, etc. 
With the ceiling price established all along the line, 
from the hide to the fitting stool, the machinery of 
regulation is an almost positive control against infla- 
tionary influences. 


As time goes on it will be possible to lift and 
lighten some of the style restrictions, in orderly 
manner but the one thing that must be preserved, 
as long as there is a shortage of material, short- 
age of manpower, shortage of finished shoes in 
factories and in stores—is price control. For, 
mark you well, once you lift price control, you 
duplicate what happened in the first World War, 
when the wholesale prices of hides and skins 
jumped 300%; the wholesale price of leather 
325% and in some cases a thousand per cent on 
desperately wanted colored skins; and manufac- 
turers’ prices on shoes—280%. In the early 






months of 1920, retail prices were “all the traffic 
could bear.” When the bubble burst, the panic 
in prices rocked an industry and destroyed many, 
many businesses. 


What we don’t want is post-European war inflation, 
And these men in WPB are conscious of their public 
trust and will not sweep all their good works aside on 
the day of the first victory. But if the clamor is loud 
and long and wailful for immediate freedom from regu- 
lation, some harassed executive in Wasaington will say: 
“A plague on both your houses—let freedom and 
license be unrestrained.” 

The small shoe merchant, whose voice is so seldom 
heard in any gathering, is the man who will suffer most 
because some of those sharpshooting operators who like 
a battle of wits are now keen for a clean sweep and the 
devil take the hindmost. They who live by the “chisel” 
hunger for free fighting days again. 

After all, this is a steady industry, serving 135,000, 
000 people and shoes are not made overnight, from any 
old thing that looks marketable. No man, with any 
common sense, expects such gigantic stockpiles of raw 
and finished materials to be made available the minute 
the Army and Navy are out of the market for service 
shoes. Millions of peoples throughout the world are 
going barefooted, who had previously worn shoes and 
now need them most desperately. They will be shod 
somehow, somewhere, with world leather at whatever 
cost, because their need is critical. 

What soles and insoles and uppers have been reserved 
for military use—if dumped on the civilian market, 
would only fill a month’s regular production of the 
shoe machines in American factories. What extra kill 
of cattle will come this year, because of surplus herds, 
will be absorbed almost overnight. That little experience 
of releasing white cattle leather resulted in a rather 
generous cancellation of pigskin and other light leathers, 
but, believe it or not, a week following, the orders were 
reinstated because white cowhide leather isn’t made 
overnight nor is it expected to be a factor in produc 
tion this season. , 

Other industries are a bit fearful of military surplus 
releases, but no one can truly expect that a twelve 
million Army and Navy is going to be demobilized this 
year or even next. Uncle Sam will be paying for their 
shoes for a long time because “occupational” troopt 
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have still a duty to perform. Lend-lease and rehabilita- 
tion programs will be accelerated as time goes on. 

It is facts like these that are not considered by rabble 
rousers and rumor mongers who want the battle of 
business to resume internecine warfare. 


Not for a minute do we want controls to con- 
tinue longer than necessary but what we do ask 
for is some of the light of common sense to pre- 
serve the businesses of thousands of merchants, 
large and small, who know that inflation—though 
sweet to the cash register—is poison to the eco- 
nomics of a nation. 

Remember this—shoe rationing cannot be terminated 
as easily as that of sugar, coffee, meats and canned 
goods. Only when shoe stocks are in balance, or trend- 
ing toward surplus, can shoe rationing be discontinued. 
Before that time, the instock departments will have to 
be filled up. Shoe store stocks will need to be sized to 
a real fitting service level and all the pipelines of 
supplies, leading up to the factory assembling, will 
have to be filled so that the flow can continue as regular, 
orderly business. 

At the moment, less than three pairs of shoes are in 
the lines of civilian supply; when everyone knows that 
in military shoes alone six to eight pairs must be rolling 
along the streamline to keep one man shod at the battle- 
front. It is going to take mountains of leather and sup- 
plies to have as simple an industry as shoes brought 
back to the position of regular business, in a regular 
way. So don’t get carried away with idle and irrespon- 
sible trade talk. Try to do some of your own tomorrow’s 
thinking—today. 


THE TIME IS NOW 


LET’s hope that the public’s appreciation of shoes can 
be continued into the post-war period. We never could 
understand why shoes, of all articles purchased, were 
returned to the store by irate customers, for full credit 
—for no plausible excuse, when that same customer 
might purchase an automobile for a thousand dollars 
or more and never ask for a new car; but rather said: 
“I bought one with a lot of ‘bugs’ in it,” and let it go 
at that. The automobile dealer might change a part, 
but it would never occur to either the buyer or the seller 
to ask for full exchange. 

Maybe it’s a throwback to the times when all shoes 
hurt and all shoes had flecks and flaws—a trade habit 
of a century of cobblers. 

During the rationing period the public has been on 
its good behavior because shoes were important and it 
wasn’t easy to get an exchange because it complicated 
the ration record and the size wasn’t on the shelves 
anyway. In the post-war period, when competition be- 
tween stores gets tougher, there will be a natural drift- 
ing back to “the customer is always right,” but we 
shouldn’t take even that statement for granted because 
now is the time when we could set up a simple code of 
service that would eliminate many of the extra costs 
of doing business. 
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In the past, the clerk’s desire to render service was 
usually accompanied by the phrase: “May I have your 
address so that I can send these shoes to you.” There 
was a twenty-five-cent piece thrown away because the 
customer has since learned to carry a package and can 
be trained to continue that commendable practice. The 
customer who now pays with cash should not be wooed 
with credit convenience because, in the long run, that 


‘is an added cost to doing business. The amount of 


money involved in any shoe purchase doesn’t really 
justify the bookkeeping work and mailings of a credit 
account. 

There are a hundred and one little items that go into 
the cost of a shoe that are part and parcel of the old, 
old servility to the “carriage trade.” The new demo- 
cratic spirit between the customer and the store can be 
continued to the efficiency and economy of both. In a 
way, the customer who pays for cash and carries the 
bundle should be given a rebate and the charge account 
should be made to pay the added cost of that added 
service. 

Now is the time to talk to other merchants in your 
community and establish some sort of a basis of oper- 
ation that will remove many of the irritations that 
formerly existed between customers and store, and to 


remove some of the inequalities. 
* aa 7 


COMMON SENSE NEEDED 


THERE is far too much generalization on the subject 
of “abnormal” feet. One chiropractic authority exam- 
ined the feet of two thousand Waves in training at 
Hunter College, New York, and found only 15 per cent 
of them had normal feet. 

For years, we have seen charts and statistics of 70 
per cent to 90 per cent of “abnormal” feet of school 
children. Well, a little bit of common sense would make 
anybody realize that men, women and children go about 
the business of life with a lot of vigor and satisfaction 
in the feet they possess and if it were true that Ameri- 
can human feet were in such terrible condition, then 
this race of cripples would be hopelessly defeated by 
the barefooted hordes of our enemies. 

Some light on the subject was developed by the writer 
of “Topics of the New York Times,” when he said: 

“What the experts really have in mind is not the 
normal but the ideal—and it is much to their credit that 
they should set their sights so high. Just the same they 
manage too often to make people forget that they are 
speaking of an ideal. They succeed in conveying the 
rather odd notion that most people are abnormal in the 
sense in which we think of mental abnormality, that is 
to say, below the average. And thus it happens that the 
average man’s mind is weaker than his own mind, his 
feet are in much poorer condition than his own feet, his 
teeth much more neglected than his own teeth. 

“There ought to be a law. It should be made obliga- 
tory on everybody who finds alarming conditions pre- 
vailing among the American people to state what his 
standards are.” 
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Below: This ad, addressed 
to parents whose shoes 
were bought at Robin- 
son’s when they were chil- 
dren, represents an effec- 
tive institutional appeal. 


Many children who come to be fitted 
with shoes at Robinson’s Shoe Store, 
1016-18 Main Street, Kansas City, 
Mo., have been promised in advance 
they may “rock in the teeter-totter 
boat and slide down the slide just as 
mother (or daddy) did when a child,” 
while they wait in the children’s de- 
partment for a fitting. For the slide 
and teeter-totter boat have seen more 
than thirty-four years of duty, as the 
gently rounded trough in the maple 
sliding board, worn by years of fric- 
tion, gives ample proof. 

Some times the former slider bring- 
ing the child in to be fitted with shoes 
is a grandparent. On the other hand, 
children who are newcomers to Kan- 
sas City soon learn of the toys through 
playmates. 

Rebinson’s have backed up the en- 
ticement of “play while you wait” with 
values in shoes which satisfy parents. 
Robinson’s handle the best quality of 
shoes obtainable at the price range in 
both children’s departments of the 
four stores owned and operated by the 
company, and in the departments 
serving adults. 

The Robinson shoe stores pioneered 
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in orthopedic fitting of shoes. The 
X-ray machine in which the small 
buyer of shoes may “see right through 
the shoes and look at the bones inside 
your feet” is another toy from the 
point of view of the children. It means 
healthy happy feet from the viewpoint 
of the parents. 


Another view of the department. The slide and the teeter- 
totter boat are visible in the rear. 





The children’s department at Robinson’s Shoe Store, Kansas City, 
Mo., seen from the front. The candy-stripe pillars and the murals 
are a great attraction to youngsters. 


Store's Appeal Directed 
To Parents and Children 
















Proof of the satisfaction parents ge 
from purchasing shoes for their chil- 
dren at Robinson’s may be had in th 
record made by one line of baby’ 
white shoes which during 1925 hada 
sale of 200 pairs, and more recently 
has averaged 4,180 pairs in a year. 

[TURN TO PAGE 74, PLEASE) 
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iost-war markets are being built now.... 









hoemakers making better shoes today will 
Lit first call tomorrow. 





Most builders of better 
shoes use Darex Insoles 
‘ because they are flexible 
we and comfortable—because 
they were designed to meet 
the needsf better shoe- 

making’ 
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A head start 
on tomorrow 


BUSTER BROWN GOES ON THE AIR THIS FALL “ 
...GOAST TO COAST! _ 





















WHY ? Why advertise now, when there are more Buster Brown customers thang iy 
there are Buster Brown Shoes? ant 


Because there’s a tomorrow coming—a tomorrow when there will bk Ju 
more shoes than customers. 


Because Buster Brown is not only going to retain its leadership in Buster} be 
Brown grades in juvenile shoes—but is out to increase greatly that lead f of 
ership over the next few years. 


Because birth rates are increasing fast, and children’s shoe departments 
are getting more and more important in the retail profit picture. th 
po 


Because it’s part of Buster Brown's postwar plan—put into operation today.) 

WHEN? This big new half-hour radio show goes on the air every Saturday mom. st 
. ing, starting September 2—10:00 AM—EWT; 9:00 AM—CWT; 8:0 la 

AM—MWT; 12:30 PM—PWT. - 


WHERE? It’s coast to coast—NBC—on 52 hand-picked stations. d 





WHAT ? “Smilin’ Ed McConnell! and his Buster Brown Gang” ...a live am Pp 
5 lively show . . . a spirited combination of laughs, funny charactersang— 
wholesome stories that youngsters go for. 


2? “Extra good,” say West Coast dealers— where Buster Brown's show was p 
HOW GOOD: tested for 13 weeks on 10 NBC stations. We proved we had a hit for P 
children before we went national. : 


BUSTER BROWN OIVISION 


Sscoun Srroe Gouna 


ST. LOuIS 
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EARLY SUEDE DEMAND 
IN LOS ANGELES 


A GOOD neighborhood store in 
Westwood Village summed up Los 
Angeles shoe news by observing: 
“Give me plenty of good play shoes, 
rationed or unrationed; plenty of 
low-heeled sport shoes; plenty of pat- 
ent, reptile and suede dress shoes 
with a supply of smart bags to match, 
then some two and three-thread hose 
and this store will make sales his- 
tory.” 

Stores which received their Fall 
suedes in July and put them on the 
shelves immediately found more than 
anticipated consumer acceptance. 
Suedes are good now, as June and 
July are cool months, with the slight- 
ly warmer weather not striking here 
until September. 

Some buyers insisted that all whites 
be shipped early, even at the expense 
of the suedes, so suffered a loss of 
this early Fall suede business. 

This season’s selling has revealed 
an unexpected call for good play 
types of casuals, with the demand for 
the well-made kinds far exceeding 
possible supplies. Even in this sec- 
tion of the country which originated 
slack suits, play clothes and the right 
kind of shoes to go with these duds, 
stores are finding it hard to accumu- 
late enough wedgies to satisfy their 
customers. Many buyers are finding 
an unforeseen call for black wedgies 
retailing around the six and seven- 
dollar mark. 

Such stores as have separate de- 
partments for all kinds of women’s 
shoes at $7.50 and under, with play 
shoes at five to seven dollars are find- 
ing every day to be a Saturday with 
the low-heeled sport shoes and the 
play shoes accounting for fully 90 
per cent of the volume. Dress shoe 
purchasers are doing their selecting 
in the better shoe departments. 

At this season, low heel welts are 
slow, but this year they are dragging 
more than usual. Apparently the girl 
who bought a pair for vacation pur- 
poses is now buying several pairs of 

£00d non-rationed casuals, if she can 
locate them. Low-heel welts are still 
a business and will form an impor- 
tant part of the volume when the 
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college girls start to collect their 
campus things. Loafers are moving 
so fast that buyers are keeping the 
wires hot in their endeavors to get 
needed sizes. 

Previously local stores sold about 
60 to 70 per cent of their dress shoes 
with 17/8 to 20/8 heels. Now it ap- 
pears these heel heights are dead 
ducks. Dressy black suedes with 12/8 
heels are wanted by the younger 
buyers, then they jump to the three- 
inch height, with no interest in in- 
between heights. 

In the pattern field, d’Orsays lead 
with a distinct slowing up of full open 
shanks and wrap-arounds. Very open, 
bare-looking slings, very feminine, to 
go with the drapes and other new 
dress trends are apparently what a 
number of women have been looking 
for. 











by-Kayser in Pasadena, Calif. 








$17 W. Seventh St.; 3406 Wilshire Bled. ; 476 E. Colorado, Pasedene 


“Easy fo look at... hard to hurt" 
wrote the copy-writer of these shoes 
of Calcutta lizard offered by ‘age 
shoes are Autumn styles. 











SUMMER DOLDRUMS IN 
NEW YORK STORES 


“T HE weather always has something 
to do with it, this time of year,” is 
the way one retailer in this area ac- 
counts for dull business during the 
past few weeks. “Nothing doing” in 
his store, he says, because there is 
“nobody to buy anything.” Some 
stores have more activity to report in 
their women’s departments. Some are 
selling a few early Fall suedes. The 
play shoe departments in most stores 
are doing average business. The big 
color demand in play shoes has been 
for white. Everyone reports a great- 
er demand than supply of this numbe. 
one favorite. After white there has 
been a call for red and navy. Green 
fell off from expectations. 

The men’s shoe business continues 
about as usual; on the whole, quiet. 
One of the quality men’s shoe stores 
in this area is selling plain toe and 
simulated tips and Norwegian moc- 
casins. This store is fortunate in 
having several styles in casual shoes 
in stock and cannot get enough of 
them, especially beach types or those 
that will do for beach wear. A 
shearling scuff, just delivered, has 
been prominently displayed, in spite 
of the 90-degree thermometer reading. 

The continued shortage of chil- 
dren’s shoes recently reported is be- 
ing felt by all stores now. In the be- 
ginning of rationing the better stocked 
children’s departments were able to 
help themselves with backlogs. Now 
this backlog has been used up and 
these retailers are no better off than 
anyone else. The explanation of the 
shortage of small sizes given by most 
of them is an increased demand for 
better grade shoes due to more money 
in the parents’ pockets plus the effects 
of rationing. Grading up is a trend 
that continues in women’s and men’s 
shoes, as well as children’s. 

Sales based on the OPA odd-lot re- 
lease petered out before the end of 
the permitted period. In men’s stores 
and departments carrying small in- 
ventories the sale lasted only a few 
days. In well-stocked women’s de- 
partments it lasted on into the third 
week. 
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FALL AND WINTER SHOES 
‘ SELLING IN TEXAS 


SINCE the thermometer has been 
stuck for nearly two months above 
the mid-nineties, Houstonians are 
joyfully welcoming the hope of cooler 
weather as promised by. the Autumnal 
window displays of the shoe retailers. 
Orange and brown, rust and purple 
predominate in the backgrounds which 
furnish effective settings for the dark 
colors of Winter shoes. 

Several of the larger stores report 
brisk movement of Fall and Winter 
merchandise. True, many shoppers 
are motivated by fear of not finding 
their sizes later on, and such misgiv- 
ings are well-founded. At one of the 
larger stores handling women’s wear- 
ing apparel, for instance, only 24 
pairs of shoes were received recently, 
despite an order that had been placed 
for many dozens, and sizes were 
widely scattered. 

A background of orange satin, 
quilted, and banded with sprays of 
dark brown leaves, furnishes an at- 
tractive motif for footwear at Levy 
Bros. Shoes displayed range in tones 
from tan through russet and Town 
Brown to black. Tilted on a tall ped- 
estal is a veiled hat of forest green 
felt. Brown handbags and brown kid 
gloves in several tones are on display 
amid the shoes. In promoting calf- 
skin spectator pumps for suits, a re- 
cent ad stated: “Designed for the 
light-footed spirit that is yours with 
the first tang of Autumn.” Recently 
this store featured coats, jackets, and 
hats of natural ranch mink (in the 
upper financial brackets) “to make 
you a part of Winter’s opulence.” 
Sketched beneath these, in the same 
ad, were d’Orsay sling pumps of soft- 
ly buffed Town Brown calf with a 
grosgrain sunflower bow, and a dress- 
maker bag with gold metal ornament 
and wide strap. 

Diagonally across the street from 
Levy Bros., The Vogue makes use of 
orange with sprays of purple and 
brown leaves arranged about green- 
ish-brown acorns as foils for town 
brown calfskin and black suedes. 
Newspaper ads tie in with this dis- 
play. This store, incidentally, pre- 
sents shoes, bags, and gloves as a 
matching whole. Black suede pumps 
and anklets with faille rosettes, a 
cylindrical handbag of draped black 
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satin, and black suede hand-stitched 
gloves was one combination. Another 
was a black suede lattice sandal, a 
black cord handbag (at $25.00) and 
black suede gloves. There were 
others, in brown and even in white. 

Sakowitz offers a Turf Tan perfo- 
rated pump or tie for “the first hint 
of Autumn. Grand to wear now for 
a sophisticated accent for Summer 
colors . . . to wear later with new 
Fall shades.” Also promoted is a 
burgundy pump with medallion trim 
on the toe, to wear now and into 
Fall, and other models of black or 
brown polished calfskin. 
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NON-RATIONED SHOES 
STILL SELLING WELL 


SHOE stores are still bright with play 
shoes and smart casuals which are 
moving well in Minneapolis. The 
tendency to have matching accessories 
even with sport togs makes many 
colors of shoes a must for the ward- 
robe. This means many more sales 
in the unrationed groups. Display 
brings very good results, since many 
of these styles need to be seen to be 
appreciated. 


Maurice L. Rothschild showed with 





j@? black antelope 
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“Practically no shoe aft all, just brace- 
lets of soft suede and a dashing spike 
heel” is the description given of this 
shoe “for your feet in the new nude 
manner.” In black, advertised by 
Levy's, Houston, Texas. 





casuals a group of other Summm 
shoes. A natural linen with a Tow 
Brown calf was one style which mg 
with good reaction. A play shoe whith 
was featured for its carefree comfon 
for play and vacation wear was made 
up in white and Turf Tan. 

Boll’s, 906 Nicollet Ave., feat 
a smart shoe made for looks as well 
as comfort. This was in a Fall style 
made up in black and in brows 
suede. This store also features arch 
relief shoes and gives them a oe 
amount of advertising. 

Burt’s, Nicollet Ave., had wide wim 
dow displays of colored shoes. This 
store uses a great deal of color both 
in its window displays and in its im 
store showings. A plentiful number 
of whites and dark are placed be 
tween groups of casuals, so that those 
who stop to look at the displays may 
see these groups also. Pumps with 
high heels have been one of. the best 
styles in the dress and street shoes, 

Roy H. Bjorkman featured a sling 
pump, in black and in brown doe 
skin, ornamented with a large plasti¢ 
rosette. This store in display brings 
shoes into every costume picture 
Suitable shoes are displayed in the 
windows with each style of garment) 
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ATLANTA REPORTS PATENT 
LEATHER STILL STRONG 


THE Atlanta shoe situation was be 
twixt and between when this survey 
was made—just at the end of the 
Summer season and just before thé 
beginning of the Fall season.. Most 
stores expect an early Fall rush with 
much ado about black patents, suedes 
and brown calf. A feature this year) 
is the carry-over of demand for pat) 
ents froni Spring and Summer. These” 
are already displayed in many shoe 
windows in all styles: pumps, open 
toed, and sling back versions, d'Or) 
says, ties, etc. About half the space) 
was devoted to Summer stock, the 
other half to the new Fall styles. t 
Prominently displayed in Regen 
stein’s window was an arrangement of 7 
brown calf, black suedes and lizard? 
and alligator shoes with matching” 
bags, set against a background off 
Autumn leaves and pine logs. Leaves) : 
served as individual display units on 
which to set the shoes and were effec- 
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Winturor’s Action-Free 
FOR “START TO FINISH’ COMFORT 


The secret behind the amazing comfort of Winthrop Action-Free Shoes 


lies in their revolutionary construction. 


Winthrop dealers find in Action-Free Shoes the perfect combina- 
tion of smart styling and smooth comfort that makes first 

sales easy ... repeat sales a cinch. Gauging future sales 

by past performance, they expect big things of 

Action-Free when production bars are down. 


Priced to Retail at 
$450 ,, #550 


TO BE ADVERTISED IN 


Collier’s 


Winthrop Shoe Co. - Div: International Shoe Company + Saint Louis 
New York Office, Room 914, Marbridge Building 
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tively colored to show the shoes to 
best advantage. 

Davison-Paxon department store 
took advantage of the in-between 
swing in seasons to get their new 
shoe department further in order. A 
completely different line-up is taking 
shape wherein shoes will be displayed 
according to style rather than by price 
or by name of manufacturer. At 
present, although they are still busy 
handling end of the season demand 
for Summer shoes, their Fall styles 
are beginning te move into the pic- 
ture with a demand for the dressier 
shoes with high heels, and black 
suedes in sandal and sling back 
styles. Unrationed play shoes are still 
good, but the call for whites has 
greatly diminished. 

Byck’s is presenting some Fall 
stock. They report that demand is 
just beginning for black and brown 
suedes and for black and brown calf- 
skin shoes. The new d’Orsay in suede 
and leather gives evidence of becom- 
ing a popular seller. - 

Thompson-Boland and Lee are hold- 
ing forth with a basement sale of 
main floor Summer shoes including 
some spectators in brown calf and 
white, linen-like fabric white shoes in 
ties, oxfords, open-toes, swing-back 
pumps and sandals. Their front dis- 
play window shows black patents in 
a variety of styles, with black suede 
and brown lizard and calf on the in- 


side circle. 
* * * 


HIGH-HEEL STYLES 
POPULAR IN CHICAGO 


Rerai. merchants expressed them- 
selves as very gratified with the re- 
sults of the odd-lot sales in Chicago, 
since it enabled them to clear their 
shelves of broken lines within three 
or four days. White shoes are almost 
impossible to get unless one wears an 
“odd” size. Two-tones, curiously 
enough, are more frequently to be 
had, but even so, there is not any 
very latge assortment of these at any 
shop today. 

Autumn footwear is now beginning 
to make its appearance heralded 
everywhere by the new suedes. Field’s 
recently ran a large ad on “air- 
conditioned suedes,” most of them fea- 
turing perforated surfaces, ranging 
from pin-point holes to the large 
“perthole” types. Where the solid- 
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Two low-heel step-in pumps and a 
sturdy tie-oxford for walking, and a 
third step-in with medium-high dressy 
heel are popular in the Northwest. 
Shown by Nordstrom's, Seattle. 





surfaced suede was used, the “air- 
conditioning” was to be seen in the 
toeless, sling-back, open-shank styling. 
Of the 12 styles illustrated in the ad 
only one showed a low walking heel, 
the remaining 11 all featuring very 
high heels. Shoe men have com- 
mented for some time now on the 
consumer interest in high heels. The 
feeling has been that, in the main, 
women have enough low-heeled shoes 
in their wardrobes and are now con- 
centrating on the dressier styles. 
However, with the coming of campus 
customers, some shoe men state that 
there will be a marked increase in 
the “flats” since college girls always 
buy some for general utility wear. 
While loafers and moccasins give 
every indication of continuing their 
past popularity, there is more variety 
obtainable today in the styling of 
flat-heeled shoes, smart suedes with 
higher throat line and gypsy seam up 
the center, sling-back pumps and 
open-toe styling on flat heels. 

An impressive ad of Joseph’s fea- 
tured shoes from Switzerland high- 
lighting navy as well as black and 
brown. With dark blue being spoken 
of as an important color this Fall, 
consumer interest was stimulated in 
this shade which has been so difficult 
to get in footwear. Patent is a leather 
which is consistently stressed at this 
shop, shown in strapped sandals, in 






toeless D’Orsays, and pom-pomed 
pumps. 

Porthole suedes have been featured 
by O-G’s with considerable success. 
Offered in cinnamon, red, French 
blue, these have special appeal for 


the high-fashion clientele. 
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EARLY FALL SHOWINGS 
IN ST. PAUL 


New Fall shoes are appearing with 
the still popular Summer whites. Ra- 
tion-free shoes have been large in the 
picture with stores clearing stocks. 


Macey’s brought Fall shoes to the 
joreground with a group of grey India 
snakeskins, They were sandal styles 
in both low and high heels. Ration- 
free shoes were featured in all heel 
heights in both dress, play and work 
shoes. Sport shoes were offered with 
a dye service by the store by which 
customers could choose a two-toned 
color scheme—red and white or 
brown, black and blue—each com- 
bined with white. The work was 
done at the store. 

Bannon’s displayed pumps and 
sandals with a number of sturdy ox- 
fords suitable for all-round wear. 
Tan and black were the colors most 
prevalent. White shoes are still sell- 
ing well. 

New Fall showings at Newman's 
included genuine lizard in smart san- 
dal styles, designed to be worn with 
suits and dresses alike. Shoes for the 
Summer season are still moving well 
here, with colored fabric shoes the 
favorites. 

Fall at the Golden Rule department 
store was recognized by a showing of 
sandals in black suede and in brown 
alligator. These had high heels. A 
low-heel anklet in soft brown’ suede 
was another. Twenty styles of play 
shoes were featured. 

Gillman Shoe Store, 104 E. Seventh 
St., showed anklets and open heel 
pumps in browns, blues and whites in 
dress styles. Some sport oxfords were 
in demand at this store. Play, dress 
and casual styles were about equally 
divided as to sales. 

The Emporium department store 
has been promoting casuals with 
plastic soles. A lace-to-toe oxford for 
casual wear as well as sport was 
shown in brown. 
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oday we produce sturdy Army 
Retan leather for the Fifth Army. 
After Victory, we will again produce 
beautiful style leathers for Fifth 
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“e Sacsicentiliies the Division of Ration Curtency Con- 
trol with Louis J. tKroeger, of Sacramento, Calif., as di- 
rector was announééd recently by Charles F. Phillips, Dep- 

* uty Administrator for Rationing of the Office-of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

The new division will letnate the functions and activi- 
ties related to the production and use of ration stamps and 
coupons and other forms of ration currency, from the time 
the currency is designed, printed, issued and used through 
its “flowback” and final disposition. 

“The ration coupons, certificates and tokens issued to 
the public for buying rationed goods constitute an impor- 
tant measure of our control over the entire rationing sys- 
tem,” Mr. Phillips said. “We are trying to make all ration 
currency practices consistent and simple, in order to help 
the trade and our field workers—and through them, the 
public—as much as possible.” 

Branches and branch chiefs of the division, with a brief 
explanation of the responsibilities of each, are: 

Ration Banking—Joseph A. Kershaw, chief; administra- 
tion of the ration banking plan and maintenance of rela- 
tions with approximately 13,000 participating banks. 

Rationing Printing and Distribution—Leopold Bridge, 
chief; printing and distribution of ration currency, and all 
other rationing forms. 

Inventory and Control—Sidney Schotland, chief; physi- 
cal inventory of certain rationed goods such as automobiles; 
mass mailing of rationing supplies, such as point charts, 
and mass statistical tabulations. This office is located in 
New York City. 

Reports and Statistics—Donald C. Weasmer, chief; 
analysis of statistics from the OPA field organization on 
the amounts of currency issued, and returned. 

Audit and Control—chief to be appointed; recovery of 
ration currency from the top level of trade beyond which 
ration controls do not extend. 

Before coming to OPA in April, 1942, as Executive Of- 
ficer for Rationing, Mr. Kroeger served as executive officer 
in charge of-personnel for the city of Sacramento; as Di- 
rector of Personnel for the city of Berkeley, Calif., and as 
Senior Review and Negotiations Officer for the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. 

He had the principal responsibility for planning, design- 
ing, producing and distributing War Ration Books II, III 
and IV. He also was largely responsible for the ration 
banking and ration token plans that are now used by OPA. 

Organization of the Division of Ration Currency Control 
was the result of recommendations made by Mr. Kroeger 
after he completed an extensive study of specific problems 
related to ration currency and ration credit. 

* * * 


No Rise in Rubber Heel Ceilings 


RUBBER heels being made of higher quality by manu- 
facturers because better materials are now available must 
be sold at the ceiling prices applicable since November 

















1, 1943, to lower quality heels, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration announced recently. No increase in ceilings is 
permitted for the higher quality heels because existing 
ceilings represent the prices of higher quality heels as 
sold in March, 1942. Lack of better-grade rubber has 
prevented the manufacture of higher quality heels since 
shortly after Pearl Harbor. 

These changes, which became effective August 3, 1944, 
apply to rubber heels sold by manufacturers and whole- 
salers to (1) shoe manufacturers for use on new shoes; 
(2) chain stores and hardware stores for subsequent sale 
to consumers who wish to place them on shoes in their 
own homes, and (3) shoe repairing establishments. No 
changes are made in prices at the retail level. 

These changes are accomplished by raising the minimum 
specifications of rubber heels for which specific ceiling 
prices are already established. Both minimum abrasions 
and tensile strength, which are indicative of wearing qual- 
ity, are increased. Industry was consulted: about these 
changes and generally approved them. 

At the same time, manufacturers producing friction 
scrap soling material for new shoes may apply for a 
specific maximum price on material having a stitch tear 
test of 60 pounds, wet and dry. Heretofore such applica- 
tions could only be made where the stitch tear test was 
100 pounds dry and 85 pounds wet. The abrasion of 45 
remains the same. This action will automatically revoke a 
special adjustable pricing authority granted recently on 
sales of 60-pound stitch tear test material. 

ho. 


Revise Suspension Order Rulings 


REVISION of its suspension order regulations to bring 
them into line with a new policy under which suspension 
order proceedings will no longer be brought against 
dealers in rationed commodities on the charge of selling 
or offering to sell them-at higher than ceiling prices was 
announced by the Office of Price Administration. 

Suspension orders will be issued against dealers who 
violate rationing regulations only. Formerly, dealers who 
violated rationing regulations or sold rationed commodities 
at over ceiling prices were subject to such proceedings. 

This change in policy is being 1 Inade, OPA said, in accor- 
dance with the intent of Congress as expressed in the 
Stabilization Extension Act of 1944. This provided that no 
rationing regulation may contaih a provision requiring 
compliance with a price regulation. 

The revisions, effective August 7, 1944, consist of de- 
leting from two suspension order regulations all language 
authorizing issuance of suspension orders against dealers 
in rationed commodities who have sold the commodities 
at excess prices. 

OPA has already dismissed all suspension order cases 
that were based wholly on charges of selling or offering to 


sell rationed commodities at prices higher than establishéd *' 


ceiling prices, not decided as of June 30, 1944, the date the 
Stabilization Extension Act of 1944 became effective. Such 
charges will be dropped in those cases which contain allega- 
tions of both rationing violations and sales at excess prices. 
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Longini Named WPB Consultant 




































CHARLES LONGINI 


Charles Longini, president of the Air Kushin Shoe Co., 
Madison, Ind., has joined the WPB Conservation Division 
as a consultant in the sole treating program. Mr. Longini, 
with offices in Cincinnati, will serve as a $1l-a-year man 
and will confine his activities to the Middle West. 

Active in the shoe business since 1923, Mr. Longini has 
hed wide experience in both manufactering and retail 
work. He is currently serving as vice-president of the 
Cincinnati Boot and Shoe Ciub. 








More Leather for Combat Shoes 


THE War Production Board has directed tanners to pro- 
duce during August, 1944, approximately 5,500,000 feet 
of leather suitable for cuff and gusset (top and tongue) 
of combat shoes. The action was taken to meet September 
military procurements. 

The directive was issued pursuant to Conservation 
Order M-310, and calls for a 22 per cent increase in cuff 
and gusset leather over July, 1944, requirements. 

* * * 


New Regulation on Ration Records 


A MINOR change in shoe ration regulations provides that 
distributors are to keep their ration records at the place 
where the establishment is situated, the Office of Price 
Administration announced recently. The change is being 
made to clarify record-keeping requirements for chain 
stores and for manufacturing establishments. 

OPA explained that some chain shoe stores have been 
keeping their invoices and other ration records at the cen- 
tral office of the chain instead of at each branch establish- 
ment. This recent action provides for uniform keeping of 
records at the individual branches of the chain. 

However, an establishment that is registered as a manu- 
facturer—not as a distributor—is to keep its records at the 
office where it prepares its monthly report. This is per- 
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mitted because all factories, warehouses, storage places, 
salesrooms, and distributing agencies that are not pri- 
marily retail outlets and that are owned by one manu- 
facturer, may be considered one manufacturing establish- 
ment under ration regulations. 
* * 


WMC Committee to Conserve Manpower 


ENLISTING industry in an intensified search for ways of 
conserving and fully utilizing manpower to meet critical 
shortages, Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, has announced the creation of a WMC 
Industry Associations Committee. 

More than 750 industries, divided into 12 groups, each 
of which is represented by a top-ranking leader in indus- 
try as a member of the committee, will participate in the 
program, Mr. McNutt said. The textile and leather indus- 
tries are represented by Frank L. Walton, New York, 
N. Y., vice-president of the Catlin Farnish Company, Inc. 

The job of the committee, Mr. McNutt explained, will 
be to encourage specific industries and industrial groups 
to cooperate in the exchange of applied new discoveries, 
ideas and methods that have resulted in a reduction of 
manpower requirements. The committee will also be re- 
sponsible, Mr. McNutt said, for discovering and encourag- 
ing the adoption of good manpower utilization practices 
and will aid in removing obstacles in the way of fuller 
utilization of workers. 

The committee will work through trade associations and 
trade publications in procuring case histories of tried and 
proven changes and methods that have accomplished a 
saving of manpower, Mr. McNutt said. These methods have 
succeeded, in many cases, Mr. McNutt pointed out, in 
reducing absenteeism and labor turnover; in substituting 
women, older workers, youths, and physically handicapped 
workers, thus freeing able-bodied men for vital jobs in 
critical war industries; and, in conserving manpower by 
the installation or change of mechanical practices and 
devices. 

Information received by the Industry Associations Com- 
mittee from these case histories of improved manpower 
utilization will be passed on to the appropriate trade asso- 
ciations and trade publications for dissemination to indus- 
try members for possible application or adoption. This 
information will also be transmitted to WMC regional, 
state and local area offices for use in developing fuller 
manpower utilization, Mr. McNutt said. 

“The program is a voluntary one,” Mr. McNutt empha- 
sized. “Its success will depend on the full support and 
cooperation of industry and labor. It should result in 
mutual benefit to both worker and employer. 


- 





“We are now faced with an increasingly critical man- 
power situation and every possible way in which fuller 
utilization of workers and conservation of manpower can 
be accomplished must be adopted. Industry-wide partici- 
pation on a national scale will help greatly in alleviating 


the situation.” 
* * * 


To Direct Consumer Goods Pricing 


BYRES H. GITCHELL, acting director of the Office of 
Price Administration’s Consumer Goods Price Division, 
has been appointed director of that division, James F. 
Brownlee, OPA’s Deputy Administrator for Price, an- 
nounced today. 


“Mr. Gitchell is unusually qualified as a director in the 
consumer goods field through his many years as a depart- 
ment store executive and his recent experience with 


[TURN TO PAGE 80, PLEASE] 
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Shoe Men Prepare for Peacetime Selling 


Tuoucuts of shoe manufacturers and retailers of this 
area turn instinctively toward peacetime shoemaking and 
selling as blazing guns of the United Nations bring peace 
nearer to reality. What is happening is certainly con 
ducive to planning, and getting ready. despite warnings 
that the war may last quit= a while longer. 

That is what they are doing while working harder than 
usual at a time of the year when vacations normally take 
precedence over everything else; when quiet is the accom- 
paniment of early August days. 

‘ Some important contracts for shoes for women in the 
armed services of the United States have been finished re- 
cently, and before that some footwear supplies went from 
this section to fill Lend-Lease orders. Perhaps there will 
be many more of both in coming months. But more shoe 
men are able to visualize more clearly the outlines—in 
the distance, at least—of traditional peacetime business; 
with shoe factories and salesmen locking for new business; 
with retailers seeking new customers. Toward that time, 
Rochester shoe manufaceturers look with much confidence. 
For one thing, there never was a time, perhaps, when peo- 
ple were more conscious of shoe quality than right now. 

Rationing brought that about. But building quality into 
shoes has been the main purpose of the industry since its 
beginning here. Now that the public has accepted its point 
of view to a degree unknown before, peacetime business 
should be good IF manufacturers and retailers, through 
persistent advertising, never again permit the public to 
forget it. 

In getting ready for post-war business, a difficulty ap- 
pears as work is under way on Spring samples in some 
places. With an insistent demand for dressy shoes for 
women, quality is not enough. They would like a little 
more variety than is permitted under present limitations. 

It could be provided, too, local manufacturers feel, with 
beneficial results all around if Conservation Order M-217 
were to be discarded shortly, enabling them to plan farther 
ahead, enabling them to offer better looking shoes with 
more varieties and style AND quality. 

This concerns the future. Meanwhile shortages of labor 
and materials are more acute than they have been; the 
former because of vacations and war work demands; the 
latter because of war requirements, plus uncertainty. If 
the war goes on, shortages are expected to be more severe. 
If it is ended soon there is confidence that the easing of 
materials will follow shortly—and there will be plenty of 
skilled labor. 

Shoe stores here generally have been getting all the busi- 
ness they could handle, with many customers turned away 
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because they did not have the sizes wanted. The sale of 
shoes that was permitted by government authority without 
stamps not only cleared out odd lots but brought many 
additional customers for rationed shoes. For that reason, 
with new quotas expected shortly, retailers foresee smaller 
supplies of merchandise for the immediate future. 

Getting customers is no problem here these days; the im- 
perative necessity is more shoes. 


ew Cork 


Desire Lifting of M-217 Restrictions 


A CTIVITY in the New York area at present is concentrated, 
first, on getting necessary materials; second, on maintain- 
ing production on early Fall shoes, as well as possible un- 
der present conditions. Shortage of suede leather is a source 
of difficulty to most manufacturers of women’s shoes in this 
area, particularly at this season. Experiments in oil treat- 
ment of soles are being carried on in a number of factories. 
Although considered a necessary part of wartime coopera- 
tion with the government, this process is not regarded as 
essential by the makers of quality welts for women. They 
report general consumer satisfaction with the wearing qua!- 
ities of better grade soles. 

Next to immediate production problems, every manu- 
facturer has one major concern. When is M-217 going to 
be lifted? Everywhere—in the New York, Brooklyn and 
Long Island factories—there is a sense of pent-up ideas 
and energies ready to pour out the moment there is an out- 
let for them. The release of another new last on one heel 
height, allowed each six months, is due in September. New 
lasts are being developed by last makers for that event. But 
permitting a new last, without a new pattern designed to be 
made over it, leaves designers and manufacturers with a 
sense of constriction. Anything radically different in lasts 
requires a radically new pattern, as one creator of high 
style patterns points out. Manufacturers of women’s style 
shoes feel that some lifting of the restrictions of M-217 
would be healthy and helpful in the gradual transition from 
war to peacetime production. This gradual loosening oi 
restraints is to the shoe industry what reconversion is .0 
other industries. 

For many months now, far-sighted style manufacturers 
and the designers working most closely with them have 
been thinking in terms of post-war creations. They feel 
thai, once restrictions are lifted, American designers and 
manufacturers will have an unpreeedented opportunity to 
establish the United States, beyond any question, as the 
world’s leader in creating and making high style shoes. 

Manufacturers here are much less interested in the lift- 
ing of rationing than in the lifting of M-217. Some con- 
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- The store with EYE-APPEAL 














is the store with BUY-APPEAL! 


DON’T WAIT to make your 
plans for modernizing your 
store front and interior. Do it 
now . . . and save delays later. 
This store in Milwaukee, Wis., 
isa good example of the eye- 
appeal you can give a store 
with Pittsburgh Glass. Archi- 
tect: R. E. Oberst. 





Plan NOW to modernize your store and you'll avoid construction delays later. 


WO of the best ways yet discov- 
ered to give people the urge to 
buy at your store are these: Plenty of 
Pittsburgh Glass in your store in- 
terior . . . to make it attractive and 
inviting. And Plenty of Pittsburgh 
Glass in your store front . . . to give 
it appeal and stopping power. 
That's a combination that pays off 


in bigger sales and better business. 
Plan now to put it to work for you 
at the earliest possible moment. By 
planning your new store interior 
and store front today, you'll avoid 
construction delays later. For when 
building restrictions are lifted, 
there’s pretty sure to be a rush for 
store alterations. 


"PUTSBURGH  stanch for Duality Glass tna Jrint 


Plate Glass Company 
seme tA Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


, send 
merase booklets on store modernization. 


See your architect to assure a well- 
planned, economical store design. 
Our staff will gladly cooperate with 
him. 

And send the coupon below for 
our free books of facts, figures and 
photographs of many actual store- 
remodeling jobs done with Pitts- 
burgh Glass and Store Front Metal. 


me, without obligation, your 
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sider that rationing is a safeguard that should be continued 
for some time longer. They are ready to acknowledge that 
the regulations of both OPA and WPB have been beneficial 
to the industry as a whole. 


Chicago 
Manufacturers Concentrate on Spectator 
Patterns in Two-Tones 


Wirn news of the most recent-amendment to M-217, Chi- 
cago manufacturers have been working on new patterns in 
two-tone shoes. While for the most part staple spectator 
pumps are being planned for production after September 1, 
variations of the basic theme are being readied for the resort 
trade. The new patterns will serve as the guinea pigs for 
the Summer season of 1945, for Southern and California ac- 
ceptance during the Winter months will determine which 
types will be the hits for the following Summer. Leading 
manufacturers in this area specialize in fashion shoes of the 
more conservative types for women, quality shoes of fine 
leathers. Hence the ruling releasing two-tone saddle styles 
on soles of rubber is of little interest here, since these ft 
into a category which is not made in great numbers in this 
locality. 

The recent unpleasantness in the State Department be- 
tween the United States and Argentina will unquestionably 
affect the shoe buSiness, for many houses have been big 
importers of Argentinian leathers, particularly reptiles. 
With diplomatic relations severed between the two big 
American powers, that trade between the North and the 
South American continent will be definitely curtailed and 
in all likelihood may soon become non-existent. Should 
this situation continue for some time, we may well see the 
practical disappearance of reptile or reptile-trimmed shoes 
from our market. Thus our own domestic calfskins will be 
used more extensively. There is the chance’ that calf 
embossed in lizard and alligator patterns may be muca 
sought after, for man is that contradictory animal who al- 
ways wants that of which there is least! In the recent past, 
trade in leather between the U.S. and the Argentine had 
fallen off somewhat because speculators in South America 
had been holding hides at exorbitant figures and North 
American customers, for the most part, would not buy at 
the prices quoted. As one shoe man said: “Since Amer- 
ican manufacturers had already begun to curtail their 
Argentinian purchases, perhaps they can now more easily 
adjust their production to going without this leather entire- 
ly. Probably those who will feel the pinch the most, how- 
ever, are those houses which imported much of their fine 
sole leather. In any case, England has always been a much 
bigger customer of Argentina than we. But since Britain 
is one of our Allies, there is what seems now a remote pos- 
sibility of her breaking with Argentine too. Then our big 
South American neighbor would notice a tangible differ- 
ence in her world trade. But at present, these are all simply 
matters of speculation on our part. As shoe manufac- 
turers, we know nothing of the inside picture of the tuz- 
moils in international diplomacy. What we do know is the 
inside picture of turmoil within our own industry in terms 
of limitation of materials and shortage of labor which, like 
the poor, we have ever with us.” 


Rumors continue to crop up—via the press, via the radio 
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—of the more or less imminent stoppage of shoe rationing. 
Shoe men on the whole discount these ideas entirely, but 
nevertheless the public hears the “news” and promptly asks 
the nearest shoe man whether or not it is true. With the 
unquestioned shortage of leather, it is odd that anyone 
would take any stock whatsoever in such talk. A spokes- 
man for one of the big factories here commented that, eveu 
if rationing should stop tomorrow, it would make not the 
slightest difference in their picture for they have neither 
the material nor the labor to turn out even one pair more 
per day and they are months behind in their deliveries. 
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Leather Supplies Below Requirements 


LEATHER supplies available for footwear continue to be 
far below requirements as estimated by manufacturers of 
practically all types of shoes in the New England district 
and while, for weeks, there has been a general expectatioa 
that sole leather, at least, would be more plentiful in the 
near future, that time has not yet come to pass. 

Tanners of calf upper leather report inability to keep up 
with the demands of the Navy as relayed to them by manu- 
facturers currently engaged in making shoes for that 
branch of the service. These manufacturers complain that 
upper leather is coming in barely ahead of cutting in many 
instances. In leather of the weights used in women’s shoes 
the big call just now is for suede both brown and black, 
although black is in the lead in the ratio of about two to 
one. 

Patent cloth, introduced in an attempt to ease conditions 
created by the shortage of patent leather, is increasingly in 
demand. Side leather tanners are worried over the man- 
power shortage. 

The monthly index compiled by the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts shows that during June there was fer 
the first time in several months an increase in the number 
of orders placed with the combined shoe and leather manu- 
facturers of this state. The comment is made that the in- 
crease was general throughout these two industries, rather 
than spotty as has been the case when past increases have 
been detected. The June figures this year were approxi- 
mately 14 per cent above those for May though still 8 per 
cent below the figure for June of last year. In May of this 
year, however, the decrease from May of last year was 23.5 
per cent, making it apparent that the gap is closing. 

A total of five successful meetings devoted to a discus 
sion. of maximum price regulations is reported by Maxwell 
Feld, executive secretary of the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association, under whose auspices the meetings 
were held. These meetings, held in various New England 
shoe centers during the month of July, were attended , by 
a total of 346 association members and associates, and were 
featured by a barrage of questions from the floor in an at- 
tempt to clear up points not clearly understood. “Too 
much credit,” commented Mr. Field recently, “cannot be 
given to Edward F. Casey, OPA shoe princing executive, 
and Sydney Litter, OPA’s chief enforcement officer for 
shoes for New England, for their attendance at each meet- 
ing and for answering all questions submitted to them.” 
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Enlivens 
The Stocking Market 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54] 





Rentner, for example, unites moss 
, coral and yellow in one outfit 
god in another dark purple, violet and 
Even the conservative Rosen- 
sein combines a rose and black blouse 
with a green suit and uses a great 
deal of copper color to pick up the 
tone of the copper keys which are one 
@f the favorite forms of decoration in 
her autumn collection. Even with the 
garrow limits of the three permitted 
shoe colors . . . black and two shades 
af brown . . coordination of cos- 
tyme, shoes and hosiery is still im- 
t and needs to be carefully 
worked out. 


Nolde and Horst are introducing an 
atirely new idea in their fall -stock- 
ing colors. The idea is so simple and 
logical, now that it has been put into 
dfect, that one wonders why it was not 
thought of before. They are showing 
acolor especially adapted to, and con- 
fined to, each specific weight of stock- 
ing. One of the problems of the hosiery 
manufacturer has long been that a 
thade which locks wonderful in 50 
denier would not even be considered 
in 100 denier. So Nolde have taken a 








single exciting ultra color and limited | 
it to 50 denier stockings. The shade | 
is called Bewitching. It goes beauti- | 
filly with the purples, dark browns | 
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and fuschias which are at the top of | 
the season’s list of best selling fabric | 
@lors. It is good also with wine red, | 
but its special claim to success is that | 
ithas a look of extreme sheerness on 
the leg. 

In 75 denier stockings Nolde offers 
Tansan . . . a versatile volume color. 
It is a good blend with deep, intense 
estume shades, neutralizes bright 
tones and enriches soft greys and 
beiges. It is also right with classic 
browns, blues and black. In 100 denier 
they feature Taupe, a warm, clear 
moderate shade . . . a good running 
mate for most of the Fall costumes. 

The Shannon Hosiery Mills, have 
two colors in their Shaleen brand .. . 
Morning Glory, a sunny tone, and Four 
(Clock, a clear beige. Counter cards | 
dramatize the new colors and they are | 
supplying their accounts with a most 
attractive double picture frame im- 
ptinted with the engaging little faun 
Which is their trade mark and contain- 
ing swatches of the new colors. 

Hanes are emphasizing the neatness 
if the stocking which has no seam in 
their new Bandbox Colors. Tidy Tan 
ordinates with black or russet shoes, 
tlends with the leading costume colors 
and contrasts effectively with black, 
fey and beige. Skinglow is for day- 
time wear in the south and for eve- 
ting wear anywhere. It is smart with 
White and pastel tones and good with 
[TURN TO PAGE 78, PLEASE] 















<-.| “Health Spot Shoes are ab- 
—*j} solutely vital to the War 
Effort! This is my con- 
scientious opinion after 
an experience of over 20 
years and case histories 
nambering more than 
15,000. 


When 100% efficiency is 
expected of everyone who 
T is able to participate in 
- the defense program, we 

must have good feet -- 

and. without good shoes we 
cannot have good feet. 
Health Spot Shoes fill 
this important place." 








Letters such as the one reproduced above cre real testimony 
of the ready acceptance which Health Spot Shoes have earned 
among doctors. This reputation has been built on dependable 
performance year after year and the volume of business result- 
ing contributes in no small degree to the profitable operations 
in Health Spot dealers’ stores. 


ATTENTION: ORTHOPEDIC SHOE FITTERS 


There never was a better opportunity for good shoe men who 
are anxious to do a better job for those who need correct 
shoes. The many desirable openings in retail shoe stores 
created by men leaving for the service are worth investigating. 
If you are interested in making a change where you will have 
a better opportunity to do a real service for your customers, 
we may be able to help you. Send for application. 


1240 W. LAWRENCE AVENUE + CHICAGO 40. ILLINOIS 





HEALTH SPOT SHOES FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 




































Medical Receiving Units in their bare 
feet. I have observed, supervised and 
personally fitted many thousands of 
these men coming into the service and 
those that have been in the Navy for 
some time. I have had the opportunity 
of making mental notes as well as ac- 
cumulating records of these feet. I 
have observed them on the training 
ground, on the grinder, before and 
after drilling and exercises. I have 
also checked them for shoe fitting rec- 
ords. These findings show that 87 per 
cent of these feet are malformed and 
distorted before their entrance into the 
service. Think of it! Wouldn’t you 
say this is criminal? We know these 
men are not born this way. Are we a 
modern and civilized people? Are we 
working in accord with nature’s stand- 
ard? Remember this percentage is not 
high because of improper diet or 
children’s diseases, but because of in- 
correct shoe fitting. 

True, we cannot have experiments 
without profit, But profit is largely a 
matter of our experiment and research. 


I have had many high-grade retailers 
say to me: “They cannot be fitted 
short or misfitted in lasts in my store.” 
Which brings to my mind the expres- 
sion, “They’re all out of step but Jim.” 
Yet 72 per cent of the children prior 
to adolescence have acquired malformed 
and distorted feet, this according to 
statistics. 

In March, 1941, the following state- 
ment was made to me by the present 
Surgeon General of the Army. He 
was then a colonel and in charge of 
orthopedics at the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital. He said to me, “Mr. Whitman, 
go back to civilian life and tell those 
retailers to fit feet correctly. Then, it 
would make it possible for us to re- 
ceive men in the Army with feet that 
are not malformed and distorted. This 
condition begins with children, The 
Army is not to blame for feet that are 
ruined before it gets them.” 

The Surgeon General is right. Feet 
are ruined long before they enter any 
service. Can the shoe industry be 
proud of this? Who is to blame? Surely 





Industry Needs Research Program for Fitting 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49] 


not one person, not one store, not one 
factory, not one last factory, but the 
entire industry. Nature set a stand- 
ard; we can follow it. At least let us 
try. 

“When The Boys Come Marching 
Home,” what will they want? Plateau, 
round or custom lasts? Will they want 
wing tips, moccasin types, perforations 
and pinkings or casual types? Are 
they going to demand wider shoes, E, 
EE, EEE? 

You gave them then what you 
thought they needed, after the last war. 
It was decided for them before they 
came home. This time they will want 
a little of their own way, and it is not 
impossible. to give it to them. What 
is it they will ask for, you say? Well, 
they'll want something not only for 
themselves but for their children be- 
fore they grow up. Comfortable shoes, 
properly styled. Shoes that won’t dis- 
tort their feet. I’ve heard thousands 
of boys say, “The Navy is giving me 
better feet than I had before I en- 
tered the service. “Why do they say 
this? The answer is obvious—it’s com- 
fort; SHOES THAT FIT. 


Is wrong shoe-fitting our secret 
crime? Ask the question of yourselves. 
Has the manufacturer been progressive 
along the lines of research? Has the 
last maker forced the issue of lasts 
that fit and discarded those that 
cripple? Has the retailer worked along 
humane ideas or for the greater part 
along merchandising alone? Think of 
all this; it bears attention of the mo- 
ment. Would you call this a Post War 
program or seeing the immediate need 
would you name it a MUST NOW pro- 
gram? 

I have heard it said thousands of 
times in the Navy, and this was not 
prompted because of the price, “We 
would like to put away a few pairs of 
shoes the Navy sells us because we 
would be assured of the comfort end 
enjoyment we get out of our feet.” 
“Comfort” and “Enjoyment,” anc 
these are the men who prior to service 
wore, wing tips, casuals, moccasin cus- 
tom toes, plateau types, etc. As a mat- 












ter of record, because of these Nay 
shoes properly fitted, it has made many 
a sailor improve his efficiency. On dip 
position too, this has a marked effes, 
If you yourself are cranky and hay 
to get along with, look at your om 
shoes. Yes, I mean it, many a shoe 
man has bad feet, not wearing the righ 
size or fit.. Why? They do not knoy 
enough about the character of thei 
own feet, the character of the she 
they’re wearing and less about the 
workings of feet, (mechanics) inside 
of shoes. 

Question: How should I control the 
sales of shoes in my store so that they 
are correctly fitted? 

Answer: A well organized Sales 
force recognized by you and the ip 
dustry, as a means to your success, 

Question: Should shoe clerks he 
recognized? 

Answer: Yes, these men backed by 
the entire industry not as clerk, shoe 
salesmen, but as skilled shoe fitters, 
Not working on the Same basis as be 
fore, either “Sell or Else,” but make it 
“Fit or Else.” Each man just as mud 
a part of the Industry as the Manufae 
turer or Last Maker. Remember, these 
men are not to attempt to become doc 
tors, prescribing and talking cure, but 
fitting and knowing the results ob 
tainable with a complete knowledge d 
foot mechanics, lasts, shoes and 
leathers. Either a pair of shoes sold 
correctly fitted and suited to the feet 
buying them, or no sale. 

Your Shoe Fitters should be thor 
oughly trained and so should you Mt 
Retailer and Mr. Manufacturer. No 
man should be allowed to fit shoes ut 
til he is competent as a shoe fitter. 

Now is the time, start a Researé 
Institute or laboratory for feet, show 
and lasts. This should have the back 
ing of the entire industry. Each ani 
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Store’s Appeal Directed 
To Parents and Children 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60] 


Another reason children are willing 
to be taken to Robinson’s for shoes by 
parents who are equally willing to take 
them, is a small gift consisting of a 
game or toy which is presented to each 
child buying shoes. 

The murals around the children’s de- 
partment walls in the Main Street store 
are changed from time to time. At pres- | 
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ent they depict circus animals and a 
circus train, and are interesting enough 
to intrigue both parents and children. 

Small wonder that when shoes are to 
be purchased, parents and children 
agree they shall be bought at Robin- 
son’s. 





Handbag Sales Flourish 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57] 


store and will have a pleasant associa- 
tion with that store. 














every retailer and manufacturer @ Th 
shoes and lasts can have their own pe § BEws 
features protected just the same, it § eralh 
fact more so. The leather tanner ci § throv 
also get his bit in too, by cooperating B cii.. 
and using this laboratory. Don’t wait the 
until post war. It should be made# . 
Must Now Program. WI 
ness 
Prop. 
Since handbags are not seasonal mer § Week 
chandise, but are readily salable every foun: 
day in the year, they are a valuabe § ing t 
means of causing a year-round stead? § and , 
flow of patrons to a store. repet 
The possibility of doing a fairly gol F 
volume business in handbags is Sn 
lent. Because of the style element it 
volved, a successful handbag operati@® them 
ealls for close merchandising. Mate © st 
ups should be in keeping with fast-tur® § Store: 
ing merchandise, while’ markdowm®® are f 





should be drastic and prompt. 
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them to advertise might ask: 


~ Retailers, Prepare Now! 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51] 


listeners the unrestrained commercials of mamy adyertis- 
as have become, can you imagine what will happen when 
advertisers are able to demonstrate the application of their 
hair tonics and deodorants visually through television? 

"We introduced wedgies in our city mainly through the 
qooperation of fashion editors. We staged an elaborate 
syle show of wedgies, with living models and all the 
wimmings. The audience was limited exclusively to a half 
dozen fashion editors of the city. They tried on the shoes 
and realized their superior comfort. For weeks they ex- 
tolled in their fashion columns the glamour and comfort 
of these new wedgies. Our advertisements were simply 
feprints of their fashion write-ups. The success of this 
form of promotion can be judged by the fact that for 
several weeks 40 per cent of our sales were in wedgies. 

A suggestive name can in itself be responsible for a 
secessful promotion. One season, with one of those mas« 
teactions of customers which I have never thoroughly 
understood, they all decided that imported woven sandals 
were passé. We were stuck, and 20.000 pairs of sandals 
are a lot to eat. 

We first considered putting them on sale, but we real- 
ied that after a brief run this would entirely stop their 
sale. So instead we renamed these woven sandals “vaca- 
fion sandals.” That name suggested the idea of a “Vaca- 
tion Savings Club.” At the time banks had inaugurated 
Christmas savings clubs, but their later Vacation Savings 
Gubs had not been born. For each pair that each of our 
wlespeople sold, we entered 50c. in his bank deposit 
book, labeled “Vacation Savings Club,” which we agreed 
to pay him in one lump sum when he went on his vacation. 
When our salespeople recommended these appropriate 
“vacation sandals,” they were thinking of their own com- 
ing vacations and they put their hearts and souls into their 
sales talks. The sandals melted away like snow in the 
Summer sun. Incidentally, instead of reducing those 
passé $3.95 woven sandals to $2.95, we sold these fash- 
jonable new “vacation sandals” at $4.95. 


Distribution of Advertising 


The Media Records, that is, the statistical record of all 
Newspaper advertising, reveal that department stores gen- 
@ally distribute their advertisements more uniformly 
throughout the week than do most-shoe retailers. In somt 
tities one would think from their ads that Saturday is | 
the only day that most shoe stores are open. | 

While a store naturally advertises heavier when busi- | 
Ress is out, many stores believe that they require a lower | 
Proportion of advertising to sales on busy days of the 
Week and during busy months of the year. They have 
found that they have benefited their business by distribut- 
ing their advertising more uniformly throughont the week 
and year. As I stated before, it is only throvgh continuous | 
Tepetition that advertising makes an appreciable impres- | 
sion on customers. 

Small retailers whose amount of sales does net permit 
“What chance have I got | 
1 survive in competitica with these heavily advertising | 
lores?” I know of one department store, whose sales 
»ate far ia excess of 25 million dollars per year, that does 


[TORN To PAGE 79, PLEASE] 
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NOTICE 
TO THE TRADE 





IT HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION 
that a few manufacturers are simu- 
lating the design of our “Doc's 
EAR” pattern, apparently in the 
belief that this style is common 
property. 

WE WISH TO NOTIFY THE INDUSTRY 
that this pattern is protected by the 
Sandler design patents No. 134667 
dated December 29, 1942 and 
No. 135866 dated June 22, 1943, 


and that we intend to prevent 






unauthorized infringement of 
these patents by appropriate 
action, if our rights are not 


respected. 


Sandler. of Boston 





























Modern Department 
Designed for Comfort 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52] 


whole conducive to rest. Green predom- 
inates in seats and walls. The gray 
ceiling has an overtone of green, and 
the inverted shades of the overhead 
electrical fixtures suggest a metallic 
gray overshot with green. 

A note of high fashion is achieved 
with a wall covering of tufted green 
leather which also affords a_back- 
ground of sufficient depth and softness 


7% 


| 





to absorb the reflections of mirrors and 
display fixtures. The same may be 
said of the smartly upholstered divans, 
encircling pillars with mirror surfaces. 
As a final note, draperies of heavy 


green fabric are utilized to lend digni 
to entrances to the stock rooms. 


ty 


The lighting in the salon also merits 


comment. 


While special displays are 


well lighted and individual merchan- 
dise may be seen clearly, one is con- 
scious only of what seems to be natural, 
comfortable light. The effect may be 
atiributed in part to combination of 
colors as well as the light-absorbent 





quality of a taupe carpet, tufted 
upholstery, and heavy drapery at th 
doorways. 

It is a truism to say that a shoppe 
who feels comfortable is likely to 
a good customer. It is less ob 
however, that this important resq} 
cannot be accomplished merely 
inviting a customer to be seated or by 
saying, “Can I help you?” Many jp. 
tangibles enter into the process of ‘nak. 
ing a customer feel at home. ' Th 
women’s shoe department of Abraham 
& Straus has achieved a number of 
these intangibles. 

For instance, the salon does not seem 
merely a section of merchandise. | 
has space, soft light, and pleasant 
colors, and seats for persons of dif. 
ferent builds and temperaments, ‘It in- 
vites the woman to come in and shop 
at her own tempo and in her own, way. 
As she rests, she may observe how 
shoes look on the feet of other women 
tas they parade before long curvei 
floor mirrors. As she sits away from 
glaring lights, the harmony of color 
and arrangement puts her in the mood 
for buying. 

From a physical point of view, this 
salon with its curving walls and new 
eases has the advantage of providing 
room for more stock than formerly— 
which means concealed stock. Every 
foot of space has been utilized for stor- 
age. Behind those cases with mirror 
on top and near the floor, it should be 
noted that there is concealed a nicely 
arranged lot of merchandise in reserve. 
In case of a call for shoes not sea- 
sonally displayed, the clerk will find 
readily what she needs in this stock 
on the floor. Illustrative of careful 
planning to utilize space are maple 
finished shelves constructed on top of 
the walls enclosing the stock sections 
around the salon. 

The effect of the new environment 
on the sales force, also, must be sé 
down as a distinct advantage. Not 
only are they more happy in their pleas 
ant surroundings, but they save time 
and avoid confusion in various ways 
It is a great help, to a clerk for ex 
ample, to go behind that attractive 
case near the entrance and find ready 
at hand a considerable reserve of stock 
neatly arranged on the floor. Even if 
the call is for merchandise not wholly 
seasonable, she will find a certain re 
serve available. 

Typical of the emphasis on display 
which has been made possible in the 
new salon are the fixtures at the 
as one enters the department. These 
new and unique merchandising device 
help shoes to sell themselves. Of inter 
est in connection with the showing here 
is the fact that there is a pro 
shift in type of footwear selected for 
this section. In accordance with the 
needs or interest of the season the dit 
play changes, and customers learn ¥ 
watch the changing scene in foot ap 
parel here. 

Rubber goods at all seasons are dit 
played in the women’s shoe division # 
Abraham & Straus. Galoshes, sandal 
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gnd all sorts of storm footwear receive 

ynusual attention, and in consequence 

are running up volume in the so-called 

period for rubber goods. Now 

at the height of Summer, protective 

shoes not only are displayed but are 

attractively to catch the at- 

tention of shoppers. Is this additional 

t and work justified? Buyers 

say “Yes.” For rubbers are selling in 
fair weather. 


Your Post-War 
Hosiery Department 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53] 


perfectly possible for it to accomplish 
both these functions. It will pay the 
head of the shoe store to give to the 
buying and selling of hosiery the same 
care and forethought he gives to shoes 
... and to make a study of this com- 
modity. 

The shoe store is in an idea] position 
to build up 2 sucessful hosiery business. 
The front of every store is its most 
valuable selling space. The front of a 
shoe store . . . though unsuitable for 
the fitting of shoes . . . has the same 
strategic advantage as the front of any 
other store. It should be occupied by a 
profit-making department such as a 
well-run hosiery section has over and 
over again proven itself to be. The 
person, man or woman, who is buying 
shoes is in a frame of mind to buy 
hosiery and will buy it on suggestion 
in a large percentage of cases. This 
fact has been definitely established by 
department stores which are maintain- 
ing hosiery sections in their shoe de- 
partments .. . in addition to the regular 
hosiery department on a different floor. 
Another point in favor of selling hosiery 


in the shoe shop is that it affords per- | 


fect conditions for the coordination of 
qualities and colors .. . 
sales stimulant. 

But to make a good job of coordi- 
nated shoe and hosiery selling it is 
necessary to know hosiery as well as 
shoes. The head of a shoe store is in- 
variably a seasoned shoe man. He un- 
derstands shoes to their finest detail . . . 
but often he has not the same technical 
knowledge of hosiery. To prepare for 


_the post-war period there is much to 


learn in this field. There are the dif- 
ferent fibres with which to become ac- 
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quainted. There is the pro and con of 
the seamless stocking in the light of 
recent developments. And there are 
entirely new fitting methods. 

During the period of wartime tribu- 
lation both the hosiery industry and the 
learned a. lot about 
steckings. Women, for instance, who 
could not without disaster fasten a 
garter through the sheer part of a too- 
long stocking made of fragile rayon 
have become conscious of the impor- 
tance of having the welt in the correct 
Place on the leg. They are going to in- 


a powerful = 


E are glad 
W:.. the 
Compo tech- 
nique is proving 
so helpful to 
our licensees in 
maintaining the 
smart style and 
oi comfort of their 


shoes in 
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spite of 
trying wartime 
conditions. To- 


day as always, 









when the name 


behind the name 
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is Compo. - : 





the shoe is a 







better shoe. 





Compo Shoe Machinery 





sist upon hosiery of- the right length 
in the future. Perfected proportions in 
stocking will definitely enter into post- 
war selling. Whether or not the stock- 
ing wardrobe which has been so strong- 
ly promoted during the period of mer- 
chandise shortage will bear fruit when 
the war is over remains to be seen 
. . » but it is up for consideration. 
What can a shoe man do to meet 
these conditions if his business does 
not warrant engaging a trained hosiery 
buyer? He can study hosiery himself 
. » which will repay him .. . or, if 
he has not time for this, he can enlist 


the cooperation of the hosiery manu- 
facturer. To ‘make this cooperation 
possible it will usually be necessary 
for him to confine his buying to fewer 
sources. An-experienced selling agent 
suggests that the shoe shop which does 
a business of less than $10,000 a year 
will do well to limit itself to. not more 
than two sources. It. will then beeome 
a worthwhile account and it will be 
possible to stock sizes and colors in 
satisfactory quantities. In normal 
times manufacturers of brand lines are 
generous with selling helps, advice and 

[TURN TO PAGE 78, PLEASE] 
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WHEN BETTER SHOES ARE MADE --> 


HYDE ATHLETIC SHOE COMPANY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 











Your Post-War 
Hosiery Department 
“[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77] 


stock maintenance suggestions. Some 
manufacturers have continued this ser- 
vice during the: war. This manufac- 
turer-dealer cooperation will do much 
to educate the personnel of the shoe 
store in the technique of buying and 
selling hosiery. 

But to benefit by such cooperation 
the dealer must maintain prices. He 
must not use hosiery as- a “football” 
but must show it the respect it deserves 
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as a profit producing commodity. The 
merchant who has built up an enviable 
reputation upon the quality of his shoe 
service will find that by extending this 
to a “Shoe and Hosiery Service” he 
will add to his prestig . . and his 
profits as well. . 


Color Enlivens 
The Stocking Market 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73] 


strong colors as well. Burnish goes 
with dark, neutral brown shoes, with 


winter costume colors and brown-+ 
furs. 

Holeproof offer three Lucky C, 
Starbright is a warm, mellow tg, 
for day or evening, right with bid 
brown or russet shoes. Charm ij 
beige with a nuance of gold, sugges 
for wear with nasturtium shades, gp 
and copper and coordinating p 
larly well with brown leathers. Fors 
has a burnished undertone which 
sets black and russet shoes. 

Roman Stripe have adopted J 
Tones, softer and more subtle than # 
summer shades. These are 7 
Monstone and Rose Quartz .. .» 
strained, flattering tonalities 
to the smart shoe colors and to# 
fall costume shades. Roman Stripe yj 
again this season dramatize color 
a series of original monthly she 
displays for the use of the he 
department. 

Berkshire are _ introducing 
Colors for fall . . . “tones whichian 
congenial, trustworthy and thorough 
breds.” The shades are Collie, a 
beige; Airdale, a copper beige 
cially happy with brown shoes 
henna clothes and Setter, a rosy % 
cent with plums and rust and yey 
effective with black. 

The Gotham Hosiery Company a 
calling attention particulary to their 
black, white and gun metal stocking 
in various fibres. They cite the fact 
that these are the scarcest hosiey 
colors today and call attention to th 
11,000 Navy Nurses who wear black 
stockings, 161,000 Red Cross Nurse’ 
Aids who wear white ones and th 
74,000 Red Cross Motor Corps Driven 
who wear gun metal. 




























Men’s Hosiery 
Present and to Come 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55] 


among other interesting numbers, g#) 








Argyles, an attractive two-tone Wicker 
weave, good-looking clocks and a wile 
range.of colors in the perennially popt 
lar 6 x 3 ribs. 

Kingly Hosiery Company, a new fim 
which has recently opened offices @ 
Fifth Avenue, are making a point of it 
grain hosiery. They feel that this co 
struction assures the brighter, cleare 
colors which are in demand. One @ 
their successful numbers is a 6 x 3 Tm 
half nylon and half wool, uniting 
warmth and wear with the minimum d 
shrinkage. Prep socks as loud as # 
college cheer are offered for the high 
school crowd. 


New Store Opened 


Detroir, MicH.—A new down-tow! 
shoe store is being opened at 109 South 
Washington Street in Lansing, Mich. 
by Harry Gittlen, formerly manager 
the Woh] Shoe Company there. Gittle 
is naming his store the Arthur’s She 
Shop, and will specialize in the line of 
women’s novelty shoes. 
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New Executives at « 


E. H. Strassburger, las, ‘" 


/ 








New York—The recently reorganized firm of E. H. Strass- 
berger, Inc., announces the appointment of the following 
eficers: President, Percy G. Diamond; Vice-President, Sal- 
Nurse'g "tere Cangemi; Secretary and Treasurer, Atlee, Freda 
and thi} Wiener. Mr. Diamond hes been with the compeay ‘for 34 
Driven yeors, since its original organization as Strasshurger, 
frennan & Stiles in Brooklyn, and has been acting head of 
the present company since Mr. Strassburger's death some 
months ago. Mr. Cangemi joined the firm 30 years ago 
aad Miss Wiener 10 years ago, a few years after the busi- 
] sess was reorganized under its present name and moved 
to New York. 





Retailers, Prepare Now! 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75] 


not spend a dollar for newspaper or radio advertising. 
The same is true of many other large independent and 


ine of @ “Ain organizations. When all is summed up, that old 1 


3 rib, @ “me-worn adage is stil] true: “The best advertising of all 
niting § i @ satisfied customer.” 

um of I shall next discuss how advertising can contribute to 
the prosperity of retailers as well as to the well being of 
all our people during the years following the war. 





Shoe Man Assists OPA Operations Chief 


town Wasuincton.—Joseph K. Schiffman is now serving as 
a assistant to Joseph Charde, chief of the Operations Sec- 
wd ton of OPA, in the Shoe Rationing Branch. For the past 
Mine years he has been associated with his father in the 





ttlen 
Shoe § Peration of the Boston Shoe Store, Pittston, Pa. He is a 
eof § graduate of the Wharton School of Finance, University of 


ennsylvania. 
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We’ll tell the world 
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California magic! 





























Yes —ads like this appearing monthly 
in Charm, Photoplay, Movie Story,’ -’ 


Silver Screen and other popular 
magazines are telling your customers 
about these exciting playshoes — 
packed with all the color, sparkle, styling 
that belongs to California alone! 


VOGUE SHOES, Inc. 


1722 EAST 7TH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 






OPA,” Mr. Brownlee said. “He is chairman of the board 
of the Golden Rule Department Store, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and a former assistant to the president of Allied Depart- 
ment Stores; acting managing director, the Bon Marche, 
Seattle, Washington; and general manager, Stern Brothers, 
New York City.” 

In October, 1943, Mr. Gitchell went to OPA to head the 
retail distribution branch of the Consumer Goods Price 
Division. He became acting director of the division Jan- 
uary 22, 1944, after the resignation of Reagon P. Connally, 
director. ~ 

As director of the Consumer Goods Price Division, Mr. 
Gitchell will be assisted by Merle D. Vincent, who was 
recently appointed associate director of the division. 

** *# 


Civilian Shoe Production Up 


CiviLiAN shoe production, including non-rationed foot- 
wear, totaled 174,888,000 pairs during the first five months 
of this year, the Leather and Shoe Division of the War 
Production Board has reported. This figure compares 
with the production of approximately 173,936,000 pairs 
during the similar period in 1943. 

While the production of civilian footwear for the first 
five months is over that of a year ago, there has been con- 
siderable change in the type of soling materials used, 
WPB explained. 

Production of leather-soled shoes dropped from 138 mil- 
lion pairs during the five-month period of 1943 to 95 mil- 
lion pairs for the same period this year. Production of 
rubber and composition soled shoes increased eight million 
pairs over the 1943 period, and those with soles of sub- 
‘stitute materials increased from 10,390,000 pairs in the 
first five months of 1943 to approximately 46,503,000 pairs 
up to June 1 this year. 

About half these shoes with soles of substitute materials 
were women’s:footwear, consfituting approximately 33 per 
cent of women’s shoe production so far this year. Last 
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year shoes of this ‘type accounted for only 34 per cent of 
the total women’s shoe production. The biggest percent. 


age of such shoes are ration-free. 
A * = = 


Rubber Footwear Ration Revisions 


SEVERAL revisions in the ration regulations affecting 
rubber footwear establishments that close out or transfer 
their entire stocks of men’s rubber boots and rubber work 
shoes have been announced by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

1. When an establishment closes, the owner or his rep- 
resentative is to give the OPA district office, within five 
days after the closing, the following material: the estab- 
lishment’s certificate of registration; all rubber footwear 
purchase certificates on hand; all inventory records re- 
quired by the ration order; a list of any certificates owed 
to or by the establishment, with the name and address of 
persons to or from whom they are due; and a statement 
of the number of pairs of each rationed type of rubber 
footwear on hand. 

2. When the entire stock of a rubber footwear establish- 
ment is transferred to a new owner, ration certificates, 
need not be paid if both buyer and seller first report to 
the OPA district office and obtain approval. Prior approval 
is necessary for such a transfer, and complete records will 
be required of both buyer and seller. However, these pro- 
visions do not apply if the establishment is merely being 
moved to another location without change of ownership, 
since such a move is not considered a transfer. 

3. When an employer who furnishes rationed rubber 
footwear to his employees closes his business, he may sell 
any worn rubber footwear he has in stock without getting 
certificates. He must get certificates, however, if he sells 
his stock of new rubber footwear, unless the footwear is 
being. transferred to a new owner who will continue to 
furnish it to the employees. In the latter case, the rubber 
footwear may be sold certificate-free. 





Shoe Advisory Committee 
Formed in Atlanta 


Attanta, Ga.—A meeting between prominent members 
of the shoe industry and officials of the Office of Price 
Administration was held recently in Atlanta for the pur- 
pose of forming an industry advisory committee to iron 
out shoe and rationing problems. 

Members of the shoe trade on the committee are George 
Bomar, representing the Southeastern Shoe Traveler's 
Association; Louis Bressler, representing Bressler Shoe 
Company; Harry Butler, representing General Shoe Cor- 
poration; Julius Goldsmith, representing Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.; Michael Harris, representing Rich’s, Inc.; J. S. 
Jolly, representing Thompson-Boland & Lee; Mrs. Louise 
Musser; Carl Reeves, representing George Muse Clothing 
Company; Arthur Schwartz, representing Davison-Paxon 
Co.; David Slann, representing Butler’s, Inc.; A. J. Stine, 
representing Regenstein’s; Bland Terry, representing 


Allen’s; and Sol Yudelson, representing Edwards Shoe 
Company. gf ?T 







OPA executives present at the meeting included William 
A. Molster, acting director, Miscellaneous Products, Ration- 
ing Division, Washington, who was the main speaker, and 
Stanley H. Sokol, Regional Director of Region No. 4, 
which includes Atlanta and vicinity. 

Mr. Molster explained how the OPA hopes to get at 
some of the answers to problems of the shoe trade by 
getting a cross-section of opinion from shoe dealers and 
merchants throughout the country in both retail and 
wholesale lines. These advisory committeés, he stated, are 
being set up for the purpose of discussing problems of the 
industry in an effort to get a clear overall view, to: find out 
if problems are local or national, and to enable both OPA 
and the shoe industry to obtain a better understanding of 
both sides of the picture. 

The meeting was later thrown open to general discus 
sion, including consideration of rumors about changes in 
regulations, the supply of children’s shoes and the ques- 


tion of how the ending of the war would affect rationing” 


Regional Director Sokol pointed out that regular meet- 
ings of the committee would be of great help in getting 
the industry’s reactions, particularly in this area since 
Atlanta is héadquarters for several chains in the south- 
eastern section. 
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FREE or 
GRINDING SERVICE 


Drills still long enough to 
be used should be sent to 
the nearest (6/0 Branch 
Office. There they will be 
resharpened without cost. 


SS 


st 4 WAYS TO INCREASE 


DRILL LIFE 


at the wood heel attaching operation 


Machine tools, skilled machinists and a high grade of tool 
steel are needed to make the drilis used in wood heel 
attaching. Every carelessly broken drill puts an added de- 
mand on materials and facilities that are essential to im- 
portant war production. Get the most out of every drill. 


Don't Force the Drill. Let the drill cut its own way into 
heel. The operator should merely guide. 


Remove the Drill Carefully. Don’t bend the drill out of 
line. Many drills are broken when the operator starts to 
move the shaft away before the drill point is clear of the 
hole. 


Don't Use a Dull Drill. There is a temptation to force a 
dull tool. When cutting becomes more difficult of slug- 


gish, put in a sharp drill. 
4. 


Have Shanks Correctly Positioned. Extreme care should 
be used when steel shanks are attached, to see that the 
heel end slot of the shank is accurately placed so as to 
allow clearance for the drill. 











A MILE Away this scene through a periscope would mean nothing to the average person. But to the keen- 


eyed skipper of a U. S. submarine, it meant “‘a kill’, for he wasn’t fooled by the camouflage and protective 


background. At close range, it became the target for a torpedo — a Japanese supply ship. 


In a similar manner, trained eyes are used to good advantage in matching E-W soles. 


How Soles Can Vary in Wear-Resistance 
Revealed by Polarized Light 





Soles may look alike but they all 
vary in fibre structure — some much 
more than others. The first pair of 
photomicrographs illustrate two un- 
matched soles. Notice the marked 
difference in stress lines. 

Now check the next pair of pic- 
tures. -See how closely the stress 


lines match ...the result of E-W 
fibre sorting. Such mating assures 
more even wear-resistance, flexibility, 
and arch support. 

To equip an E-W sorter to tell at a 
glance what only a microscope can 
reveal to untrained eyes takes years 
of training and experience. 


ENGLAND-WALTON DIVISION 


HAE: ¢ b, Y, ‘A Louis,Columbus,Milwaukee,Los Angeles, 
‘o LUE WH 4 N. C. ™ 
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Boston, Camden, Peabody, New York, St. 








YOUR “PLUS” SALES 
FEATURE 
One extra feature is often enough 
to clinch a sale. With E-W fibre- 
sorted soles you can build loyal 
customers today — more sales to- 
morrow. 














San Francisco, Ashland, Ky., Newpo 


Tenn., Hazelwood, N. 
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Army Places Big Order for Combat Boots 


Forty Manufacturers Awarded Contracts to Make 4,769,524 Pairs— 
Other Items Announced Include 445,124 Pairs of Cloth-Top 
Arctics and Large Quantities of Rubber Heels and Insoles 


Boston, Mass.—Forty manufacturers 
share in a contract to make 4,769,524 
of combat boots for the Army, it 
Was announced recently at the Boston 
Quartermaster Depot. Delivery dates 
were not announced. Other items, or- 
ders for which were placed at about the 
Same time, include 445,124 pairs of 
tloth-top arctic overshoes, 203,000 pairs 
of hospital slippers, 3,905,500 pairs of 
Whole heels of black rubber, and 638,- 
285 pairs of ventilating-type insoles. 

Combat shoe awards went to: 

Endicott-Johnson Corporation, 1775,- 
524 pairs. International Shoe Co., 752,- 
000. General Shoe Corporation, 405,000. 
Brown Shoe Co., 390,000. J. F. Mc- 
Elwain Co., 345,000. Charles A. Eaton 
Co., 160,000. Craddock-Terry Shoe 
Corporation, 135,000. Gardiner Shoe 
Co., 180,000. Cannon Shoe Co., 120,000. 

Albert H. Weinbrenner Co., 106,000. 
Perry-Norvell Co., 98,000. 

A. R. Hyde & Sons Co., 96,000. Belle- 
ville Shoe Mfg. Co., 88,000. Daly Bros. 
Shoe Co., 85,000. R. P. Hazzard Co., 
80,000. J. F. Corcoran Shoe Co., 80,000. 
John E. Lucey Co., 65,000. Mid-States 
Shoe Co., 65,000. Allen-Squire Co., 
62,000. The William Brooks Shoe Co., 
56,000. John A. Frye Shoe Co., 50,000. 
J, Landis Shoe Co., 48,000. Leonard & 
Barrows Shoe Co., 48,000. E. J. Givren 
Shoe Co., 48,000. G. P. Crafts Co., 
48,000. Milwaukee Shoe Co., 48,000. 

Doyle Shoe Co., 45,000. Shelby Shoe 
Co., 45,000. Hubbard Shoe Co., 45,000. 
Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., 
36,000. Wall-Streeter Shoe Co., 30,000. 
Hill Bros. Co., 30,000. Knapp Bros. Co., 
24,000. M. A. Packard Co., 24,000. Mil- 
ford Shoe Co., 21,000. Farmington Shoe 
Mfg. Co., 20,000. A. S. Kreider Shoe 
Mfg. Co., 18,000. Jung Shoe Mfg. Co., 
18,000. G. H. Bass & Co., 18,000. Edwin 
Clapp & Son, 12,000. 

Arctics are to be made by the follow- 
ing companies: 

United States Rubber Co., 100,000 
Pairs. Hood Rubber Co., 94,624. Good- 
[TURN TO PAGE 107, PLEASE] 
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Dates to Remember 
Monthly Shoe Rg) Shoe Travel- 
Chicago, M. 


Aug. "33, "19044 
Monthly Shoe Show, arse ge he me 
Travelers’ Club, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich. Sept. 11, 12, 1944 
ss Shoe Show, Svethiosstera 
Shoe Travelers, Ansley, 
Grady and Piedmont hog "At. 
lanta, Ga. Oct. 16, 17, 18, 1944 
Spring Shoe Show, Northwestern 
National Shoe Travelers’ Associ- 
eg St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Oct. 21, 22, 23, 24, 1944 


October 22, 23, 2 
Monthly Shoe Show, Tri-State Shoe 
Travelers, Hotel ~— Buffalo, 
N. Y. Oct. 22, 23, 1944 
National Shoe Fair, Palmer House 


tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 

Moines, Ia. 

November 12, 13, 14, 1944 
Conven Indiana 


pool Hotel, Indianapolis, I 
November Im 13, 14,1944 


Spring Show western 
Travelers’ Association, Séctobae, 
and Baker 


ie ——s vention, 
Retailers’ Associa- 
— motel Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


January 14, 15, 16, 1945 








Podiatrists Urge More 
Shoes for Children 


New York — Asserting that there 
has been a definite increase in foot de- 
formity among young children since the 
war began because of a shortage of 
small-sized shoes, members of the Podi- 
atry Society of the State of New York 
adopted recently a resolution to peti- 
tion the Office of Price Administration 
to relax rationing of shoes to provide 
at least three pairs of shoes a year for 
children from 3 to 10 years of age. 

Specific recommendations to improve 
foot health of adult industrial workers 
were made at the meetings. Foot 
fatigue, a frequent complaint of women 
in war plants, was said to result from 
wearing play shoes, old shoes or high- 
heeled shoes. It is especially common 
among women who are unaccustomed to 
standing for long periods. 

To relieve such foot fatigue, women 
in light industry should wear heels no 
higher than one-and-a-half inches, and 
no lower than is comfortable. 

For women in heavy industry, safety 
shoes with steel or plastic toe-caps were 
recommended, to be worn with a pair of 
Ifght woolen socks or two pairs of cot- 
ton stockings, which act as sponge and 
buffer. 





Merchants Plan to 
Swap Ideas 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—A “Swap Experi- 
ence” service to members is about to 
be instituted by the Middle Atlantic 
Shoe Retailers Association, according to 
a bulletin issued from the office of 
Secretary Cal J. Mensch and signed by 
the association president, Mose Leibo- 
witz. Members, of whom there are 1200, 
have been asked to send to the office of 
the secretary experiences they have had 
which may be valuable to other mem- 
bers. These will be published in bulle- 
tin form for distribution to the entire 
membership. 

Subjects to be covered include insur- 
ance, window displays, public relations, 
civic co-operation, promotion of find- 
ings, shoe fitting, store personnel, radio 
advertising, non-rationed footwear, di- 
rect-by-mail advertising, disposal of 
odds and ends, systems for stock con- 
trol, salaries and commissions. 
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Business Volume 12 Per Cent Above 1943 


LaSalle Map of Business Conditions. 
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This map, showing business conditions all over the country for August, 1944, was 
prepared by the Business Bulletin Division of LaSalle Extension University, Chicago. 


Cuicacgo, Inu.—The rate of industrial 
and trade activity rose last month after 
a period of relative stability, according 
to a survey made by The Business Bul- 
letin Division of La Salle Extension 
University. In very few places have 
there been any significant signs of sum- 
mer slackening. The total volume of 
business transactions is about 12 per 
cent higher than it was a year ago. 
The production of many types of civil- 
ian goods and retail trade have held 
up much better than was generally con- 
sidered possible. Even after a large 
percentage of industry was devoted to 
war production the supplies of con- 
sumer productions turned out have 
been large. 

The LaSalle Map this month shows 
changes which may indicate some of the 
shifts which may be expected to become 
more prominent during the coming 
months. The trend is now toward some- 
what greater changes in the East than 
in the West. Part of this difference 
is due to|the fact the opposite trend was 
taking place a year ago. The enormous 
production of military supplies for the 
war in Europe also accounts for some 
of the greater increase in the East. 

Business in parts of New England is 
making a considerably better showing 
than it has for several months. In many 
cities the rate of production and the 
volume of business has increased over 
last year by much more than the na- 
tional average. Business is very active 
in the area around New Yorkicity. The 
shipment of goods abroad is now larger 
than it ever was before and transac- 
tions in connection with the handling 
of these shipments has boosted the vol- 
ume of business there. 

The expansion of production in the 
industrial region around the Great 
Lakes is continuing but at a somewhat 
slower pace than it was during most 
of the last three years. The spread 
between the rate of business activity 
this year and that of last year is stead- 


ily becoming narrower and future ex- 
pansion will probably be about the same 
as the national average. When mili- 
tary production is curtailed, further 
slowing down can be expected. 

In the Southeast and in much of 
Texas activity is being maintained at 
considerably above the national aver- 
age. Growing conditions for the cotton 
crop, and other agricultural products 
have been quite favorable and relatively 
stable prices have kept up farm income. 
Another stimulating factor has been the 
large spending in connection with the 
military camps. Dry weather has made 
the farm outlook a little less certain in 
some regions but it has not yet serious- 
ly affected business volume. 

In the Southwest conditions are 
about the same as the national average. 
The outlook is for rising business vol- 
ume, however, due to the unusually 
large winter wheat crop. At present 
prices, it will assure large farm in- 
comes in that region. The greater 
production of petroleum has also been 
a stimulating factor. 

Business conditions in the southern 
half of the Pacific Coast region have 
continued to be better than average but 
by smaller percentages than they were 
throughout most of the time during the 
last few years. They are far above the 
levels which prevailed during the pre- 
war years and the long-term expansion 
has been greater than in any other 
part of the country. Along the coast 
to the north, activity has been slowing 
down, but it is still higher than it was 
a year ago. 


Business Certificate Filed 


Los ANGELEs, CaLir.—Star Shoe Co. 
is the firm name under which Maurice 
J. Bell, Leo G. Olson, Harry O. Fleton 
and Harry Wachter have published a 
certificate that they are conducting 
business at 353% South Broadway, Los 
Angeles. 





More Footwear Bought 
For U. S. Army 


Boston, Mass. — Hip rubber boots 
and the now-famous combat boot are 
included among the items contracts for 


which have recently been awarded 
at the Boston Quartermaster Depot 
Awards are: 

Rubber boots—Converse Rubber Co, 
$0,000 pairs; United States Rubber 
Co., 12,502; LaCrosse Rubber Mills Co, 
7,500; Hood Rubber Co., 6,000; Tyer 
Rubber Co., 5,200; and The Servus 
Rubber Co., 2,000. 

Combat boots — International Shoe 
Co., 25,000 pairs. 

Type III service shoes—International 
Shoe Co., 25,392 pairs. 

Men’s low-quarter tan shoes—J, F., 
McElwain Co., 5,000 pairs; Conrad 
Shoe Co., 1,212. 

Safety working shoes—Knapp Bros, 
Shoe Mfg. Co., 3,636 pairs. 

Small quantities of women’s low ser- 
vice shoes and women’s field shoes also 
have been purchased. Awards have 
been made covering the manufacture 
and delivery of more than 17,000,000 
pairs of shoe laces of several different 


types. 





Chicago Holds Monthly 


Shoe Show 


Cuicaco, Int. — At their regular 
monthly shoe show held at the Hotel 
Morrison, July 24 and 25, the Shoe 
Travelers’ Association of Chicago ex- 
perienced brisk business. There were 
approximately 55 exhibitors, the major- 
ity of them showing in-stock lines. 
There were only a handful of manv- 
facturers with showrooms. 

Although seemingly late in the sea- 
son, play shoes were very active, which 
may be an indicator that an item which 
was formerly considered only a warm- 
weather number, has today become a 
year-round line. Incidentally, most 
houses showing this type of shoe seem 
agreed in referring to it as an “out- 
door casual” rather than a “play shoe.” 

Shoes for immediate delivery in Fall 
patterns were quickly snapped up. Pat- 
ent has become a_hard-to-get—this 
leather which was formerly considered 
mainly a Spring item has also moved 
into the year-round category. Suedes 
of all kinds, too, had quick takers. For 
the early Fall there are still lots of 
perforated suedes shown, in toeless, 
heel-less stylings. Dressy shoes of al- 
most every classification are popular. 
Sandals are much wanted, also low- 
cut pumps and D’Orsays. And high 
heels are in considerably more demand 
than low ones. 

For school and college trade, the in- 
evitable loafers and mocassins are 
wanted. Some buyers were so hopeful 
as to think they would already be able 
to buy saddle shoes with rubber soles, 
but since production cannot start be- 
fore September there were, obviously, 
none of these to be had. 
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New Shoe Firm 
Being Organized 


Boston, Mass.—Clarence N. Jacob- 
gon, since 1941 Vice-President, General 
Merchandise Manager and a Director 
of A. Sandler Company, Boston, and 
since its organization in 1942 a partner 
of Sandler Bros. Specialties Company, 
Boston, Mass., announces the sale of his 
interests in and his withdrawal from 
poth companies, effective September 1. 





CLARENCE N. JACOBSON 


Mr. Jacobson is organizing a new 
shoe distributing organization which 
will market direct to the retail trade, 
women’s and girl’s popular-priced, low- 
heel, dress, casual and play-type shoes. 

The new company will maintain of- 
fices and warehouse in Manchester, 
New Hampshire. A sales office will be 
established in the near future in New 
York City. It will present its lines for 
the first time to the trade at the Na- 
tional Shoe Fair in Chicago, beginning 
October 80. 

Prior to Mr. Jacobson’s association 
with the Sandler organization, he was 
for several years buyer of shoes at 
Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, Mass. 





14,000,000 Pairs of Shoes 
Repaired by the Army 

Jersey Crry, N. J.—The millions of 
clothing, equipage and general supply 
items repaired by the Quartermaster 
Corps and returned to service during 
the past fiscal year would have cost the 
Army more than $200,000,000 if newly 
purchased, according to the War De- 
partment. 

Magnitude of the Quartermaster con- 
servation activities is reflected by a 
summary for the year which shows 
14,000,000 pairs of shoes, 32,000,000 
clothing items and 12,000,000 pieces of 
equipage repaired and returned to ser- 
vice in the United States alone. 

According to Major William H. Lee, 
QMC, Commanding Officer of the Jer- 
sey City Quartermaster Repair Sub- 
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THE FOOT STIMULATING SHOE 


BELLAIRES are “Loss-Proof” 


Yes — Bellaire dealers are not concerned 
about mark-downs or close-outs. Because 
Bellaire is a sound, basic, “bread and 
butter” line — a line which combines fea- 
ture construction, specialized lasts, and 
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quality construction. 
Consider Bellaire in your post-war plans 
— Bellaires will give you quick turn-over 


and full mark-up on 


your investment. 


The illustration 
graphically de- 
scribes Bellaires 
REPEAT SALES 


MAINE 


STICKNEY, WALKEK 








Depot, located at 125 West End Ave- 
nue, New York City, a total of almost 
600,000 units of clothing and equipment 
were repaired during a recent month. 
Cost estimates show an expenditure of 
$250,000 was made to accomplish the 
reclamation of these units, the original 
cost of which was $1,900,000, showing a 
resultant saving of $1,650,000. 

In addition, an undetermined amount 
of material has been repaired by mobile 
units operating in the combat areas. 
For example, one Quatermaster unit 
salvaged and repaired more than a 
million dollars’ worth of material for 
the Fifth Army in a 10-day period in 
Southern Italy. 


Shortages of manpower have been 
partially overcome by limited use of 
prisoners of war in some of the repair 
installations in the United States. 


—- 


Veteran Returns to U. S. 


Houston, Tex. — Corporal T. W. 
Riley, formerly manager of the Regal 
Shoe Store, and brother of J. T. Riley, 
manager of W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
Store No. 2, is back in the United 
States following 18 months’ service in 
the Pacific area. A letter recently re- 
ceived by his family spoke of his eager- 
ness to return home. He is in a hospita! 
on the West Coast at present. 


Designers and manufacturers of 
quality lasts for 34 years. Use 
Vulcan ‘Controlled Measure- 
ment" lasts for better fit and 
better style in all sizes and 


widths. 


General Offices: PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


LAST PLANTS 
Brockton, Mass. 


Portsmouth, Ohio 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


HEEL PLANTS 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Effingham, Ill. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


LUMBER MILLS: Antigo, Wis.; Donken, Mich. 








Sees Continuing Demand 
For High-Grade Shoes 


ROCKLAND, Mass.—Leather will prob- 
ably not be very plentiful in the early 
post-war period. On the other hand, 
the public demand for high grade 
shoes, fostered by war-time rationing 
and high wages, can be expected to con- 
tinue far into the foreseeable future. 

With the above as his theme, Alfred 
F. Donovan, president of E. T. Wright 
& Co., Inc., makers of men’s fine foot- 
wear, analyzed for the benefit of his 
sales force the factors now dominating 
the industry and those which will dom- 
inate it in the future. The occasion 
was the semi-annual Sales Conference 
held July 17 to 21, inclusive—the first 
four sessions being here at the factory 
and the closing session being at the 
Hotel Statler in Boston. All sessions 
were under the general direction of 
James A. Munroe, Treasurer and Sales 
Manager. Other speakers were Assist- 
ant Sales Manager Leo McCarthy and 
Mr. Hand of the H. B. Humphrey Co., 
advertising agents, both of whom dis- 
cussed the pending advertising cam- 
paign; and representatives of the 
various publications in which Arch 
Preserver advertising is to appear. 

Mr. Donovan, in support of his pre- 
diction that the leather shortage will 
extend into the post-war era, pointed 
out that the needs of Europe for hides 
and leather will be far greater than be- 


fore the war since European herds have 
been seriously depleted and time will 
be needed to re-build them to normal; 
that domestic tanners may not be able 
to depend on South America for the 
same quantities of hides and skins 


ALFRED F. DONOVAN 


formerly imported from there since, in 
those countries, local tanneries have 
sprung up in large numbers and even 
the leather in many cases is made into 
end-products. The inventory picture in 
this country is poor. From the retailer 
right back to the hide broker, he said, 
“we find a lack of working inventory.” 

On the optimistic side, however, Mr. 
Donovan found much in the industry’s 
favor. The length of the war and the 


length of time the public has had, in 
consequence, to become educated to the 
better grade shoes which have been 
strongly in demand, should mean, he 
believes, that there will be a continuing 
demand for those grades during the 
post-war period. Furthermore, ht 
pointed out, there is now, and will hk 
after the war, a “minus inventory con- 
dition” in shoes, “compared to a most 
excessive inventory which was left at 
the end of the last war.” With the 
possible exception of women’s no 
rationed shoes, therefore, no such prob 
lem will present itself as that faced 
by the industry during 1919 and 1920. 

Other favorable factors, he said, 
would be the purchasing power of the 
people who have bought war bonds, 
soldiers’ bonus money, high wage rates 
and the shoe consciousness which has 
been created by the rationing program. 


Ben Samelson Resigns 


BuFrraLo, N. Y.—After serving # 
shoe buyer of women’s and children’s 
shoes for Hens & Kelly of Buffalo, New 
York, Ben Samelson resigns as of At 
gust 20. His plans are to leave around 
September 1, with his family, for Les 
Angeles, Calif. 

He was previously with Mande 
Brothers in Chicago for five years, 3 
basement shoe buyer—going to Kens & 
Kelly in 1940 and being a factor there 
in the merchandising of good shoes 
and good service. 
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Display Wins 
War Bond Prizes 


Cuicaco, ILt.—The Scholl Mfg. Com- 
announces the complete list of the 
winners in the $2,650.00 War Bond 
Window Display Contest held by them 
in conjunction with their annual Foot 
Comfort Week, June 17 through 24. 
The first prize of a $500.00 War Bond 
was awarded to G. H. Wagner, Bran- 
deis, Omaha, Nebraska, in Group A 
(cities of over 25,000 population), 


while the first prize in Group B (cities | 


under 25,000 population) also a $500.00 


War Bond, was awarded to Fred J. | 


Ruesch, Ruesch Shoe Store, Water- 
town, Wisconsin. Other prize winners 
in Group A are: 

2. E. N. Skeels, 1110 “K” Stree 
Sacramento, Cal., $250. . 


8. J. B. McCann, S. Kann Sons Co., 


Washington, D. C., $150. 


4. Gilbert R. Ralph, J. C. Penny Co., 


Oakland, Cal., $100. 


5. J. H. Rice, Sears-Roebuck & Co., | 


Milwaukee, Wis., $75. 


6. Ralph O. Bohl, Bohl & Maeser, 


Appleton, Wis., $50. 


7. E. J. Jantz, Home Store, 11800 S. | 


Michigan, Chicago, $25. 

8. Rathman’s, 113 W. Holly St., Bell- 
ingham, Wash., $25. 

9. W. Brooks, Sears-Roebuck & Co., 
Houston, Tex., $25. 

10. The Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn., 


11. S. E. Thompson, Sibley, Lindsay 
& Curr Co., Rochester, N. Y., $25. 

12. Pomeroy’s, 6th & Penn Sts., 
Reading, Pa., $25. 

13. Arthur L., Huegel, Schenk-Huegel 
Co., Madison, Wis., $25. 

14. G. Fox, 960 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn., $25. 

The winners in Group B are: 

2. Mr. George C. Napper, C. C. An- 
derson Co., Logan, Utah, $250. 
8. Higgins Shoe Store, 

Mass., $150. 
4. Walter C. Vogel, Vogel’s Shoe 
Store, Upper Sandusky, Ohio, $100. 


Malden, 


5. Mr. A. C. Rainville, Passmore | 


“y Store, Sault Sainte Marie, Mich., 

6. Charles W. Garr, 413 Maple, Cam- 
den, Ark., $50. 

7. Frederick L. Wolf, Herberger, 
Inc., Hibbing, Minn., $25. 

8. Joe Rood, Jr., A. Froney & Co., 
Bowling Green, Ohio, $25. 

9. Howard W. King, King Bros., 
El Dorado Springs, Mo., $25. 

10. Edward Stevenson, C. R. Chris- 
tensen’s, Bremerton, Wash., $25. 

11. Gus Jamieson, Progressive Shoe 
Store, Lockport, N. Y., $25. 

12. Alfred L. Taylor, Lothrops- 
Farnham Co., Dover, N. H., $25. 

13. Enoch B. Herzberg, Herzberg’s 

Fixing, Kissimmee, Fla., $25. 
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One of a@ series of na- 
tional advertisements ap- 
pearing in Esquire, The 
Rotarian, The Kiwanis 
Magazine, and the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor 
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14. Alfred Moffo, Moffo Shoe Shop, 
Bristol, Pa., $25. 

In announcing the names of the 
prize winners, Dr. Scholl expressed 
appreciation of the efforts of the hun- 
dreds of shoe dealers and department 
stores who participated in the contest. 
Dr. Scholl stated that he, J. A. Wagner, 
Advertising Manager of The Scholl 
Mfg. Co., Inc., and the contest judges: 
B. C. Bowen, Vice President of Boor 
AND SHOE RecorpER; Jeff Aldrich, Mid- 
west Representative of Saturday Eve- 
ning Post; and Vic Chiquoine of Life 
magazine were all surprised and pleased 
at the interest and originality shown 
by the contest entrants. 


Messner with Ephrata 
Shoe Co. 


EpuraTA, Pa.—On and after August 
1, Joseph Messner will represent 
Ephrata Shoe Company in the Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee territory. 

Mr. Messner has been a life-long 
resident of Chicago, living at 1427 
Elmdale Avenue, and for the past 
fifteen years represented the Virginia 
Shoe Company in this territory. 

He has a wide acquaintance among 
the shoe trade, is very active in the 
Chicago Shoe Travelers Association, 
and has a thorough understanding of 
the juvenile shoe business. 
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BEN ORLICK 


N. Y.'s LIVE WIRE JOBBER 
200 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OPEN BACK 
PUMPS 


NON-RATIONED 


$10 


10 DAYS 

STYLE S00—saewn SIMULATED LIZARD 20/8 
—-~ SIMULATED LIZARD 20/8 
902—GREEN SIMULATED LIZARD 20/8 


HEEL 
903—PURPLE SIMULATED LIZARD 20/8 


- SIZES 4-8, 5-9 
AT ONCE DELIVERY—18 OR 36 PAIR 
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Tanners on Industry 
Advisory Committee 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—To give better 
geographical representation to the in- 
dustry advisory committee represent- 
ing producers of tanners’ gelatin raw 
stock, two additional members have 
been appointed to that committee, the 
Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced today. 

The new members, who were recom- 
mended by a group of 10 mid-western 
producers who met with the OPA in 
Chicago recently, are Adolph Schubert, 
of the B. D. Eisendrath Tanning Co., 
Racine, Wis., and Elmer F. Casler, of 
the Ohio Leather Co., Girard, Ohio. 

Representatives of the OPA national 
office who were present at the Chicago 
meeting were James A. Carey and Mar- 
tin S. Morton, of the Chemicals and 
Drugs Price Branch. 

A meeting of the complete commit- 
tee has been tentatively arranged to 
be held in Boston prior to issuance of 
a price regulation. 





Dearborn Store Sold 


Detroit, MicH.—The Dearborn Boot 
Shop has been taken over by E. Chak- 
makian. The store is at 13742 Michi- 
gan Avenue in the west side suburb of 
Dearborn. It was founded about twelve 
years ago by John Benjamin. 





Maude Thompson Now With 


Stix, Baer & Fuller 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—On August 7 Maude 
Thompson joined the Stix, Baer and 
Yuller staff in St. Levis as fashion 
stylist. For the past five years she 
has been fashion coordinator at J. N. 
Adam & Co., in Buffalo, N. Y. 





MAUDE THOMPSON 


Previous to her work in Buffalo, Miss 
Thompson was affiliated with Marshall 
Field—first as textile stylist and later 
as fashion coordinator. 


Clarence A. Little Named 
Secretary of NYSSRA 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Clarence A. Lit- 
tle, correspondent of Boot AND SHOE 
RECORDER and writer for other nation- 
al business publications, has been named 
secretary of the New York State Shoe 
Retailers Association as successor of 
the late Harry A. Chase who helped 
form the organization and was its sec- 
retary for a quarter of a century. 

Like Mr. Chase, who was a close per- 
sonal friend, Little is a former news- 
paperman. He was born in Afton, 
N. Y., educated there and in Bingham- 
ton, beginning early as a reporter on 
the Binghamton Press. He went from 
there to the Rochester Post Express 
and later to the Union and Advertiser. 
He was editorial writer on the Cleve- 
land News for a year and served in 
a similar capacity on the Rochester 
Journal for a number of years. 

When the latter paper was discon- 
tinued he opened an office devoting the 
time to writing for business papers and 
to advertising. This work is being 
continued. 


Flight Officer Missing 


Detroit, Micu.—Flight Officer Allen 
Cantor has been reported missing on 
a training mission. He was co-pilot on 
a Liberator bomber. He is a nephew 
of Moe Cantor, well known shoe trav- 
eler who represents the Simplex Shoe 
Manufacturing Company here. 





Order Now to insure delivettaa | 


WINTER & CHRISTMAS 
SPECIALTY 


Children’s Shearling Bootees, 
white only 


COZEES 





Booties made of whole white 
skins 
Shearling 


Sold in case lots 72 pr. only 
Sizes 5—2 


WAVERSHOE 
TRIMMING COMPANY 
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Hawaiian Area Good 
Post-War Market 


CINCINNATI, O.—The wartime boom 
enjoyed in Honolulu is “anticipated” as 
being the harbinger of a post-war im- 
petus that will open new opportunities 
for American manufacturers in the 
Hawaiian area, L. H. Riley, general 
manager of the retail shoe department 
of N. McInerney, Limited, Honoluls 
department store, believes. 

Mr. Riley, now on an extensive twe 
months’ trip to major marts in the 
United States, which he describes as 
“an exploratory mission to assure con- 
tinued sources of supplies,” stopped off 
in Cincinnati for several days, visiting 
executives of the U. S. Shoe Corpora- 
tion, whose Gold Cross shoes he sells. 

“Business in Honolulu is as good 
as any place in the world,” Mr. Riley 
declared. Business leaders there, he 
said, predict maintenance of post-war 
expansion. Sales volume today is re 
stricted by ability to get merchandise, 
he declared. If supplies were in great- 
er volume, the sales volume would 
record an even higher bulge than now 
prevails. 

Far-sighted Hawaiian civic and busi- 
ness interests believe, he said, that 
as result of “wartime acquaintance 
ship” with the islands, many Americans 
who had assignments there or who 
“passed through” will have happy Te 
ollections and will want to return 
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Retail Sales, Independent Shoe Stores 


June, 1944 
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-Nolde Named Hosiery Consultant 


HANS W. NOLDE, secretary. and treasurer of Nolde & 
Horst Company, hosiery manufacturers, Reading, Pa., has 
been appointed special consultant on hosiery to the Con- 
sumer Goods Price Division of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, the agency announced. 

As special consultant on hosiery, Mr. Nolde will work 

with the industry and OPA on price regulations covering 
all types of men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery. 
This appointment is in line with the OPA policy of 
securing capable business men with experience in the 
specific type of work that they are to conduct with the 
agency, officials said. 

Mr. Nolde has spent 28 years with the Nolde & Horst 
Company iin the hosiery manufacturing and distribution 
sections of the firm. In his present position as secretary and 
treasurer of the company, he handles the financial, pur- 
chasing and sales management end of the business. 
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Now Her Playing Days 


Are Over...and Her 


Darl! Daye 


Begin! 
Gack to School She Goes iu 


f / , 
ay Puy 
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Comfortable, sturdy platform-type 
shoes, styled just like grown-ups! 
That's the PLAYFUL line—the clever 
shoes for Misses that are selling like 
hot cakes! Available in sizes 11 to 3, 
long wearing, all-leather PLAYFUL 
Shoes attract mothers as well as 
children —and are building voliime, 
profits, and goodwill for Stores fea, 
turing them. 


PLAYFUL Shoes are available for September 
delivery. Write for details today. 





WEBER SHOE COMPANY: ST. LOUIS 4 
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STEEL TOE 
SAFETY SHOES 
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MEN'S SANDALS 


AT ONCE 
DELIVERY 


$450 
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UNRATIONED | 
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STYLE 612 


FULL SIZES 61! 


Shoe Man’s Son a Hero 


New YorkK—First Lieutenant George 
Gordon Turiansky, younger son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Abraham Turiansky of Brook- 
lyn, has returned to this country after 
accomplishing successfully 30 missions 
as a bombardier in the European thea- 
tre of war. Lieut. Turiansky, who is 
only 21 years of age, is the recipient 
of the Distinguished Flying Cross, the 
Air Medal with Four Oak Leaf Clus- 
ters and the Purple Heart bestowed 
on him following a raid in which he 
was wounded. He was cited by Gen- 
eral Doolittle for “extraordinary 
achievement.” 

Soon after his return home Lieut. 
Turiansky was married to Miss Elaine 
Brown of Lakewood, N. J. After a 
three weeks’ leave he will go to the 
Atlantic City reclassification and re- 
distribution center. Prior to the war 
he had been a student at New York 
University, majoring in retailing. He 
had also had practical] experience as a 
shoe clerk. After the war he expects 
to go into business with his father who 
.is the head of the Avon Shoe Company 
in Brooklyn. 








J. T. Baker Now With 
Mission Hosiery Mills 

Los ANGELBs, CaLir.—J. T. Baker 
has joined the executive staff of Mis- 
sion Hosiery Mills of this city. 

For the past 8 years Mr. Baker has 
governed the activities of Bullock’s 
hosiery department. In this capacity 





J. T. BAKER 


he not only served as buyer of the de- 
partment but also as manager. Enter- 
ing this firm as assistant hosiery buyer, 
Mr. Baker rapidly rose in prominence 
throughout the field because of his 
valued contributions to the retailing 
of hosiery. He was the originator of 
the Hosiery Clinic which he installed 
in Bullock’s in 1939. This type of 
educational sales department has 
since spread successfully and rapidly 
throughout the United States. He 
is known also to the industry for his 
instigation and recommendation of pro- 
portioned lengths and his furtherance 
of hosiery fit. 





Travelers Enjoy Outing 
And Tournament 


New YorkK—Boot and Shoe Tra- 
velers’ Association of New York held 
its annual golf tournament at North 
Hills Golf Club, Douglaston, L. I., re- 
cently. The following members won 
golf prizes, awarded on a handicap 
basis: 

lst prize of a $25 war bond, donated 
by Frank C. Donovan, awarded to Joe 
Peurling; 2nd prize of a pair of shoes, 
donated by Fred Muhlhauser, to Manny 
Tobias; 3rd prize of a pair of shoes, 
donated by E. T. Wright & Co., to J. 
Frank; 4th prize of a pair of shoes, do- 
nated by the association, to Warren 
Kolkebeck. 

5th prize of six pairs of hose, do- 
nated by Frank Hale, to John Laycock; 
6th prize of golf balls, donated by D. S. 
Macdonald of the Marbridge Building, 
to C. Smith; 7th prize (same as the 
6th) to Tom England; 8th prize (same 
as the 6th) to Walter Marks; 9th prize 
(same as.the 6th) to J. Loisse. 

10th prize of golf balls, donated by 
N. J. MeManus, to A. Carlin; 11th 
prize (same as the 10th) to George 
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| NON-RATIONED 
Ladies’ 


| Casual Slippers} 


| Fabric Upper—Rope Soles 
















$1.50 


2% 10 days 
net 30 days 
F.0.B. Chicago 

































Smart for 
PLAY SUITS and SLACKS 
Sizes 3 to 9 
in 18 pr. or 36 pr. case lots 
| for 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
WILLIAM COHAN CO. 


Wholesale Shoes B 











19 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Il. the 
achilles i ated tere 
Han 

Daven; 12th prize of $5 in war stamps, | 152, 
donated by Bob Frederick, to Harry | from 
Lazar; 13th prize (same as the 12th) | stat 
to C. Posen; 14th prize (same as the a 


12th) to Bob Emmett. 
’ Another prize of a $25 war bond was vf 





awarded to Bob Emmett, while G. Gold- | incl: 
en, Fred Perlberg and Dave Frank each [| Con 
received prizes of $5 in war stamps. for 
Approximately 75 people attended the § 33 
outing. A regular luncheon was served tota 
in the clubhouse. amc 
pare 

Richard Matthews Wor 
Detroit, MicH.—Richard Matthews, § duc 
64, retired shoe salesman, died recently § 54 | 


at Jackson, Mich., after a prolonged § U. 





illness. He was a salesman for years leat 
at Miller’s Shoe Parlor in Jackson, OP § mer 
erated by Clifford J. Merritt, and had rati 


just returned from a winter in Cali N 





fornia. He is survived by his widow a 

and three sons. uc 
91,2 
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New Store to Open Ma: 


San Pepro, CaLir.—Thrifty Shoes is 1 
the firm name under which Tania M. 
Friedel] has published a certificate of 
intention to conduct business here. 
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IN QUR OPINION 
THE MOST VERSATILE DISPLAYERS YOU HAVE EVER SEEN 


In introducing these new Ringmaster Displayers, Darling offers you 
a range of display uses almost unlimited in scope and in keeping with 
the smartness demanded today. The single and double ring units may 
be used in many pleasing combinations. They are made of Dartex re- 
inforced composition and finished in a soft white. In the group above 
are two 1-ring units (D-418-1) and a 2-ting unit (D-418-2). The 
round Place piass shown is 12” in diameter, and the plate glass shelves 
are 10°x 24°. You will want these units. They are available now. For 
more complete information’ with prices, write today. L. A. Darling 











47 West 34th Street 
New York 


MARBRIDGE BUILDING 


1328 Broadway 


Company, 
735 atbrid 








nson, Michigan. New York 
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mDARLING 


The Name To Think Of FIRST In Display 


and Display Rooms, 
est 34th Street. 





New England Production 
Slightly Lower 


Boston, Mass.—Total production in 
the New England shoe industry, cen- 
tered in Massachusetts, Maine and New 
Hampshire during 1943, amounted to 
152,888,956 pairs a loss of 8 per cent 
from the record-high output of these 
states in 1942, according to the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association, 
based on reports just issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census: With the 
inclusion of the production of shoes in 
Connecticut of 2,863,382 pairs, the total 
for these four states becomes 155,752,- 
338 pairs. New England’s share of the 
total output in the industry thereby 
amounted ‘to 33.5. per cent—as com- 
pared with 85 per cent in 1942. 
Women’s and men’s leather shoe pro- 
duction for New England was 40 and 
54 per cent, respectively, of the total 










U. S. output of women’s and men’s 
leather shoes—the percentage of wo- 
men’s shoes would be higher if non- 
rationed types were included. 

New York led all states in shoe pro- 
duction during 1943 with a total of 
91,271,540 pairs, which was 5 million 
pairs greater than the output for 
Massachusetts. 

The New England shoe states pro- 
duced. during May. 13, 237,174 pairs, an 
increase of 13 per cent over May, 1943. 
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The New England shoe states regis- 
tered the following changes in this 
period, May, 1944, as compared with 
May, 1943: Massachusetts increased 15 
per cent, New Hampshire 12 per cent 
and Maine 5.5 per cent. 

New York led all shoe states in the 
production this month with a total of 
7,885,002 pairs, followed by Massachu- 
setts with an output of 7,687,124 pairs. 

For the five months period, January- 
May, 1944, the New England shoe 
states produced 63,666,6691 pairs, a de- 
crease of 1 per cent from the same 
period a year ago. Massachusetts’ shoe 
ouput was less by one per cent during 
this period, while both New Hampshire 
and Maine production was less by 2 
per cent and 7.5 per cent respectively 
during this period. 





Tanner Introduces New Grain 


New YorK—The Ohio Leather Com- 
pany announces the addition of a new 
grain leather for the coming season. 
It is called Samoa Grain on calf and 
has been created to meet the need for 
new surface interest. Original in its 
design, the grain offers a variety of 
ideas for cutting and is considered suit- 
able for all types of shoes, according 
to the company’s style consultants. It 
is adapted te both sandalized and closed 
shoes; dressy, middle of the road tail- 
ored and casual types, It will he’ tanned 
in the three permitted colors, 





Albert Kornfeld Promoted 
By Condé Nast 


New York — Albert Kornfeld has 
been appointed to the newly created 
post of Director of Publicity of The 
Condé Nast Publications, Inc. He will 
be in charge of advertising and circula- 
tion promotion as well as public rela- 
tions and publicity. Mr. Kornfeld has 
been with The Condé Nast Publications 
for the past seven years. 


Just One More Kiss 


Wausau, Wis.—Apparently not at all 
irked by the arrival of a new daugh- 
ter, W. W. Kiss and his wife, the for- 
mer being sales manager of the Pied 
Piper Shoe Company, have recently 
authored a piece of direct mail adver- 
tising with the title: “Announcing a 
New White Kid Model,” despite what 
the parents refer to as “OPA regula- 
tions and WPB restrictions relating to 
new styles, Production Limitation Or- 
ders, Priority Requirements, End-Use 
Certifications and other hampering in- 
fluences.” 

Kathleen Eleanor, the kid model in 
question, is now on display, again ac- 
cording to her parents, in a “perma- 
nent showroom at the Kiss residence, 
Eau Claire Boulevard) at Pied Piper 
Lane.” Details of the new style, as re- 
corded, include brief but eloquent men- 
tion of top band, eyelets, uppers, bot- 
toms, soles and vamps (“none present 
yet’’). 





















OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


_ y AHS 


AT A PRICE 


MOSINGER BROS. 


1235 WASHINGTON Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








Women's Shoes From 
America's Top Sources 


BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 
79 Reade St., New Yérk 7, N. Y. 








LARGEST SELECTION 
OF TOP GRADE SHOES 


SPECIALISTS IN BETTER GRADE 
SHOES FROM 15 LEADING ~— 
ST. LOUIS FACTORIES 


* 
MEN'S - WOMEN'S - CHILDREN'S 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
While in town “'C" Weil 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 


1326 WASHINGTON AVE. 











ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 








Named Ad Manager of 
R. H. Fyfe & Co. 


Detroit, Micw. — Miss Elizabeth 
Longfellow has returned to her former 
post of advertising manager of R. H. 
Fyfe and Company. She succeeds Miss 
Virginia Clee, who joined the Waves. 

Miss Longfellow, a graduate of Pratt 
Art School, New York City, entered the 
shoe business a year later as art editor 
of a small fashion paper. She then 
started to free lance, doing art work 
for various trade papers, including 
Boot AND SHOE RECORDER, and. depart- 
ment stores. For a time, she did shoe 
designing for various stores. 

She came to Detroit with J. L. Hud- 
son Company and was advertising 
manager of Fyfe’s for a time in 1940. 
Miss Longfellow comes from a distin- 
guished family, and is a seventh cousin 
of the famed poet of that name; In 
private life she is Mrs. Earl Dulmage. 
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Servicemen in Washington, D. C.—and there are iiterally thousands of them 
were treated to what might be called a round-up of USO activities ins 


Shoe Store Features USO Activities 








window of one of the seven Hahn stores In the Nation's capital. The bockgrom/ 
was a photo montage of activities in USO clubs with a third dimensional map supe. 
imposed, showing the location of various USO clubs. For good measure the 
included the location of prominent government buildings. The window was designs 
and installed under the direction of William Wyatt, Haka display manager. 





Women’s Feet Are 
Growing Larger 


CINCINNATI, O.—Milday’s “growing 
feet,” reflected by both manufacturers’ 
and retailers’ reports, may be attribut- 
ed to war-time increased use of pedal- 
power. 

Cincinnatians in the shoe field had 
their comment to add to that of Robert 
Lape, Julian & Kokenge Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and a former Cincin- 
natian. 

Mr. Lape, who is a top executive with 
J. & K., manufacturers of women’s 
shoes; said the average woman’s foot 
has grown from 7 AAA before the war 
to an 8 C now, according to press dis- 
patches. According to Mr. Lape, the 
causes were women standing on their 
feet more, curtailed transportation re- 
quiring “standees” in trams and buses 
and use of non-rationed play shoes. 

Edward C. Orr, past national officer 
of the National Retail Shoe Dealers’ 
Association and president of the Potter 
Shoe Company, feels that the change 
“in foot growth” has been gradual for 
nearly two decades. 

“Remembering” when all retailers’ 
stocked women’s shoes in sizes No. 2 
and 3, Mr. Orr said they don’t do any 
more. He explained: “Women have 
come to the realization that when their 
feet get bigger, they need bigger shoes. 
They don’t put themselves in agony 
just for dainty footwear and when a 
woman’ heeds a size No. 8 she buys it 
and ndt a No. 7.” 

From the manofacturers’ front, 
Joseph Stern, president of U. S. Shoe 
Corporation, believes a different rea- 
son has been responsible for causing 
the “proper size” shoe selection.” 


Attributing the situation in part 
bulging pocketbooks, Mr. Stern 
“these are the days of money 
plenty. Women or their husbands 
working and making big money. They 
are buying expensive shoes and their 
feet are not smal. That’s the reasw 
more larger size women’s shoes ar 
being sold.” 

Mr. Stern also introduced a note of 
“remembrance” when he recalled that 
“in past years there were thousand: 
of women who didn’t wear any shoes— 
mountain women and the like, for 
example—and if they did, they wore 
a cheap, sizeless type.” 

“That’s gone—are going out,” he re- 
flected, “and, of course, that means 
that shoes are being sold today wher 
they weren’t before.” 





Schultz with J. P. Smith 
50 Years 


Cuicaco, Inn.—On July 12, 19% 
Emil F. Schultz definitely decided h 
liked his job and would stick to it, On 
that day he received the honors ani 
emoluments earned by 50 years of com 
tinuous and faithful service in the em 
ploy of the J. P. Smith Shoe ©, 





Chicago. 

Mr. Schultz, a Chicagoan born ani 
bred, became a part of the Smith o 
ganization two years after its founding 
Today at 65,,he’s still wiry, keen-eye 
and alert, in charge of and responsib® 
for hundreds of lasts over which Smit 
men’s shoes are built. He has work 
in his present capacity for 35 years 
his knowledge of lasts and retentiv 
memory concerning them aré (to put 
mildly) amazing. 
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the fussiest women 
with the thin, 
long-wearing 


@ Without sacrifice of trimness 
I-T-S Tuffie Heel Lifts by clever 
compounding provide cushioning 


quality combined with extended level wear. This means 

fewer renewals and real economy. You make a satis- 

factory profit when you sell Tuffies—but more im- 

portant you satisfy your women customers who are 
i more value _ con- 

scious about shoes as time goes 

on. Specify I-T-S Tuffies if 

you contract your repairing— 

or ask your distributor for 

your full share for use in your 


The I-T-S Co. 
ELYRIA, OHIO 





Southeast Plans Merchandise Mart 





Shoe Travelers May Participate in Permanent Exhibit to Be Set Up 
in Atlanta in Post-War Period—Next Travel-Saving 
Show To be Held Oct. 16, 17 and 18 


ATLANTA, Ga.— Participation in a 
permanent merchandise mart, when, as 
now seems likely, it is established, is 
included in the post-war plans of the 
Southeastern Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion. Discussion of its feasibility and 
the degree of service it can be expected 
to render will be begun at the South- 
eastern’s next shoe show, to be held 
here on October 16, 17 and 18. Pre- 
liminary details of this enterprise, still 
in its formative stage, were announced 
recently by E. M. Cousins, secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 

“During the show,” said Mr. Cousins, 
“conferences will be arranged among 
shoe retailers, manufacturers and man- 
ufacturers’ representatives at which 
this plan will be discussed. Groups in 
other lines already are giving it serious 
thought. It is hoped that space will be 
available to accommodate more than 
double the one hundred and fifty to 
which membership is now limited by 
available exhibit space.” 

Discussing the coming show, Mr. 
Cousins pointed out that the dates had 
been set by the board of directors fol- 
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lowing consultation with manufactur- 
er-exhibitors and after checking with 
other shoe market centers to avoid con- 
flict. Displays will be divided among 
three hotels—the Ansley, Henry Grady 
and Piedmont. 

“This district gathering,” he said, 
“will give an opportunity to merchants 
and buyers to fil) their wants at one 
time without being forced to travel to 
several far-distant markets. Moreover, 
some 150 salesmen will do in four days 
in Atlanta what it would take them 
from four to six weeks of travel to 
accomplish otherwise. 

“Early responses received from man- 
ufacturers, their representatives and 
from merchants and buyers indicate 
that this October event will be one of 
the most outstanding shoe gatherings 
ever held in the South. Advance notices 
are being mailed to approximately 6,000 
southeastern retailers with the sugges- 
tion that they make their hotel reserva- 
tions now. Our Housing Bureau and 
the Atlanta Convention and Visitors’ 


Bureau will see they are taken care of.” 


London Character Shoes 
Opens New Store 


New York—After some 15 years on 
Fordham Road, London Character Shoes 
has opened a new and much larger 
store on the northeast corner of Ford- 
ham Road and Grand Concourse, a few 
doors from the old location. 

The new shop, constructed entirely 
of non-priority materials, has 30 feet of 
window space on Fordham Road and 42 
feet on Grand Concourse.’ The chain 
also has stores in Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Queens, Jersey City, and Newark, as 
well as the Bronx. 


Star Added to 
Darling’s “E” Flag 


Bronson, MicnH. — Word has just 
been received by Trowbridge H. Stan- 
ley, president, that the L. A. Darling 
Company’s Metal Plant at Bronson, 
Michigan, has been awarded a Star for 
the Army-Navy “E” flag which is now 
flying over the plant for excellence in 
war production. The star means that 
the Darling company merits recognition 
for another six months. “E” awards 
are issued for six month periods, and 
the production at Darling has main- 
tained the high quality and volume 
which won the original recognition, 
which was a signal honor for the dis- 
play industry and still is. 
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CORDUROY: one Size for Ladies’ and Men's 
Shoes — 12 Pockets — Color Combinations — $21.60 


LEATHERETTE: For CHILDREN —8 Pockets 

with a Different Nursery Rhyme Character on 

Each Pocket—Red or Bive—$8.00 Degen. 
Samples Gladly Submitted Upon Request 


LYONS & COMPANY 
ANE STREET. 











120 BU. . NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
QUALITY SHOE STORE SUPPLIES for 44 Years 
SLIPPERS 
NON-RATIONED 


CALIFORNIA PROCESS 
Ladies House Slippers 


#5102 









$9.10 


a pair 


2% 10 net 30 
F.0.B "Chicese 


Brushed rayon wedgie mule in ’ 
Red, Royal Blue, Light Blue and 
Pink with contrasting sock linings. 


Assorted sizes 4 to 8 to the case (36 pairs). 
Minimum orders accepted '/ case. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
WILLIAM COHAN CO. 


19 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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PLUMP GROWN UPPERS 94 55 
STURDY LACES ~ 
ORTHOPEDIC RUBBER SOLES 

IN STOCK 








6-12 $1.65 
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Says Rationing Not to End Suddenly 





William A. Molster, national OPA shoe rationing chief, Washington, D. C. (left), ik 
shown here at the Memphis meeting of Southern shoe dealers talking with W. © 
Manley, Jr. (right), Memphis OPA district director, about the shoe rationing 


problems. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. — From the way A.—We must unravel rationing 
things look now, shoe rationing will con- slowly. 


tinue for a long time, William A. Mols- 
ter, Office of Price Administration’s 
national shoe rationing chief, told 300 
Southern shoe dealers meeting at Hotel 
Peabody in Memphis recently. 

“There is no indication that any 
marked improvement in the leather 
supply situation, which will have to 
come before the shoe supply can in- 
crease, will be forthcoming for civilians 
during the remaining months of this 
year at least,” he said. 

Mr. Molster said he made this state- 
ment because there had been wide- 
spread reports in the East that shoes 
might be lifted from rationing about 
Sept. 1. In addition to shoe dealers, 
a group of regional and district direc- 
tors of shoe rationing attended the 
Memphis meeting. 

Mr. Molster invited shoe dealers to 
write questions and suggestions on slips 
of paper and hand them in at the meet- 
ing in lieu of remarks from the floor 
because of the size of the meeting. 
Questions to which Mr. Molster replied 
included: 

Q.—Is there any possibility of a new 
stamp being released soon? 

A.—Nov. 1 will be the date. 

Q.—What can we do when there is 
no demand for rubber-soled shoes, yet 
we buy them in order to get a share 
of the leather ones? 

A.—It is not necessary to buy rub- 
ber-soled shoes in order to get leather 
ones. Manufacturers and wholesalers 
cannot lawfully request it. 

Q.—Why can’t children’s shoes be 
released from rationing? 

A—tThat would give mothers many 
extra coupons which would upset the 
rationing program for women’s shoes. 

Q.—Will shoe rationing be lifted sud- 
denly? 





Mr, Molster added: 

“Our shoe rationing organization ree- 
ognizes the fact that the rationing pro 
gram must work at the retail level 
The staff is made up of former depart- 
ment store men and shoe dealers who 
know the problems of the business, 

“If we suddenly lift rationing rules, 
you dealers will be caught with shelves 
full of unrationed shoes that won’t be 
worth anything. You'll suffer great 
loss. 

“We must protect the dealer from 
the rationing office, from himself and 
from the public. We hope to recognize 
the signs of reduced rationing in time 
to pass the information on to you, # 
that you won’t be stocking up on ub 
rationed goods. 

“We urge dealers to watch OPA rul- 
ings so as to be prepared when the 
time comes to suspend rationing. 

“Rationing offices are very symps 
thetic with the request for extra stamps 
for children’s shoes. In nearly every 
case the request is granted.” 

Mr. Molster said that later in the fall 
OPA expects a new “choecolate-colored” 
rubber sole to be on the market. I 
will not leave marks and will be more 
in demand. When it appears, dealers 














may expect black-rubber-soled shoes t 
be released from rationing, he said. 

“Latest inventory figures compiled 
by OPA indicate shoe inventories de 
clined more than 53,000,000 pairs i 
1943,” Mr. Molster said. 

“Based on the Office of Civilian Re 
quirements’ latest estimate of 1944 
production a further decline of up # 
25,000,000 pairs is indicated for this 
year, drawing the total supply of shoe 
in the nation’s stores at the end of 194 
to the lowest point in years.” 
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“No — Nothing can distract 
Herbert when he’s reading 
TRUE.” (One of the great fam 
ily of Fawcett Publications.) 


















Also styles especially 
designed for resale 
SEND FOR CATALOG 








Little Increase Expected in White Leather 


National Shoe Retailers Association Warns that Amendment Per- 
mitting Its Use Does Not Mean that It Will Be Available 
Because of Chemical Shortage 


New York—The August issue of 
National Footwear News, official bul- 
letin of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association, has the following to say 
in regard to white cattle and calf 
leather prospects. 

“Amendment of M-217 to permit 
the use of white bovine leather’ seems 
to have raised expectations more than 
prospects warrant. Permission to use 
such leather has not been accompanied 
by any real possibility for substantial 
supplies. Shoe distributors should 
know the facts, therefore, if the pres- 
ent situation in order to prevent public 
disappointment in regard to supplies of 
white shoes. 

“In tanning white leathers certain 
pigments are essential, and these hap- 
pen to be of critical military impor- 
tance. The most necessary of these 
pigments, titanium dioxide, is urgently 
needed by the Navy. Inasmuch as sup- 
plies and manufacturing facilities are 
limited, the quantity of titanium avail- 
able to tanners is only a fraction of 
the pre-war supply. Military needs are 
being met first by the pigment manu- 
i rs and only the supply remain- 
ing after critical requirements are 
filled can be used for civilian purposes. 
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This remaining quantity is not enough 
to permit extensive production of white 
leathers. 

“At present, consequently, it is highly 
unlikely that hopes raised when M-217 
was amended will be realized. Very 
little, if any, more white leather can 
be made than was in production be- 
fore relaxation of the shoe order. 
There is little likelihood of white bovine 
leather being made in quantity before 
the pigment situation eases and sup- 
plies of white kid leather cannot be 
increased to any important extent. The 
shoe industry must reconcile itself to 
the underlying facts of the situation 
and undertake to bring those facts 
home to consumers. 

“The war agencies acknowledge the 
desirability of greater white leather 
supplies, particularly for infants’ and 
children’s footwear. However, in view 
of the pigment supply outlook and the 
priority of critical military needs, no 
further steps can be taken by WPB. 
Over the next few months the burden 
of consumer demand will rest upon re- 
tailers, and it will be their responsi- 
bility to make clear that the nation’s 
war effort is restricting output of white 
shoes. Consumers should, in fact, be 


encouraged to aid the war effort by 
accepting available browns for infants 
and children if white leather cannot 
be had.” 





Store Remodeled 


San Jose, Cauir.— Andy Kopriva, 
formerly of Seattle and Everett, Wash., 
who has purchased the San Jose Kiddie 
Shop, has just completed a renovating 
job in his new store. 

The store is now dhe of the most at- 
tractive and complete Juvenile Shops 
on the Pacific Coast, with its Sunny 
yellow walls and baby blue wall fixtures 
and cases. 

The new shoe department, leased to 
L. E. Anderson, also from Seattle, fea- 
tures several brands of nationally ad- 
vertised lines of infants’ and children’s 
shoe, also a complete selection of play 
shoes and bedroom slippers. 





Edward Prez 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Edward Prez, for- 
mer shoe traveler, died recently at his 
home in this city at the age of 58. 
Known far and wide, this popular 
salesman had had a long career in 
shoes, dating from the time when he 
sold J. and J. Lattiman and George W. 
Baker shoes. More recently he sold the 
Tupper and Fourels line but for the 
last two years has been in the govern- 
ment service. 
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Shoeman’s Son Killed 
In Action 


RIPLEY, OHIO — Previously reported 
wounded in action in France on June 
7, the War Department has now an- 
nounced the death in action on that 
date of Pvt. Emmett E. Mastine, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Aftel of this city. 
Mr. Aftel is Southern representative of 
Roth, Rauh & Heckel, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of women’s shoes here. His son, 
who lost his life in Normandy on D 
Day, was 23 years old. 
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Buyers Change In 
Bullock Stores 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—A change of 
shoe buyers has taken place in the 
Bullock Department Stores following 
the resignation of Robert O. Alexander, 
shoe buyer in the Bullock-Wilshire 
store. Alexander assumes the post of 
shoe buyer at the Neiman Marcus store 
in Dallas, Texas, on August 15. His 
position in the Bullock organization 
will be filled by William Gold, who for 
the past several years was buyer of 
the Bullock Downtown medium priced 
($6.95-$7.95) shoe department and pre- 
viously was manager of the Joseph 
Shoe Salon in Chicago. Jos. Schwartz, 
who was assistant to K. Ricker of the 
Main Shoe salon, has been promoted 
to be buyer of the medium price shoe 
department. 





Manufacturers’ Magazine 
Gives Dealer Helps 


WEBSTER, Mass.—The Summer edi- 
tion of Bates Merchandigest, published 
by the Bates Shoe Company for the 
benefit of merchants handling the Bates 
lines contains a number of interesting 
and informative articles. In its six 
pages are to be found recent WPB di- 
rectives permitting the manufacture of 
two-tone leather shoes with plastic or 
rubber soles ; two-tones with leather soles 
provided the upper is not more than 30 
per cent leather; and permitting the 
tanning of white cattlehide leather on 
and after Sept. 1. 

There are, also, articles on war-time 
selling pointers, personnel problems, 
post-war strategy, how to shine window 
shoes and how to retrieve lost cus- 
tomers. The feature article of the 
issue is taken from “The Story of 
Lasts,” written by Harold R. Quimby, 
secretary of the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. 


Industry Committee Is 


Formed in St. Louis 


Str. Louis, Mo.—As set up in the re- 
cent law passed by Congress extending 
the life of the OPA for one year, the 
St. Louis Office of Price Administra- 
tion, late in July, invited a group of 
representative shoe manufacturers in 
this district to serve on an Industry 
Cooperating and Advisory Committee. 
It is composed of Edgar Rand, of 
International Shoe Co.; W. E. Tarlton, 
of the Brown Shoe Co.; W. S. Milius, 
of Milius Shoe Co.; E. A. Weaver, of 
Brauer Bros. Shoe Co.; Julian Samuels, 
of Samuels Shoe Co.; J. G. Jones, of 
Rice O’Neill Shoe Co.; James S. Legg, 
of Moulton Bartley, Inc.; J. B. Rein- 
hart, of Trimfoot, Inc.; and A. Myles 
Burton, secretary of the St. Louis Shoe 
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Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Legg 
has been appointed chairman of th 
committee. 


The committee was selected by Roy 
Gill, chief price specialist of the St 
Louis Office of the OPA. It represents 
a cross section of the shoe industry o 
this district. Its purpose is to hep 
solve industry problems arising out of 
price control, in cooperation with th 
price and enforcement divisions of th 
OPA. Frequent meetings are being 
held and already it is reported thats 
better understanding has been reachel 
as to the purposes of price control ani 
as to the methods of interpreting and 
enforcing the law. For example, it has 
been agreed that action should not bk 
filed against a company without prior 
notice. 


New Shoe Department 


San Jose, CALIF.—Herold’s, popular 
shoe retailers, have opened a new d 
partment known as the California 
Sports Shop which is featuring a smatt 
collection of garbardine shoes at $6.9 
a pair. The styles include cross-strap, 
commando oxfords, and the sombre?, 
a pump. 


The shoes are wedges with open to@ 
and heels, and are offered in victor 
red, kelley green, baby blue, chatney 
pink, seafoam green apricot, and whité 
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Washington Newsreel 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45] 


goles that had been put into process 
after the first week in June. 


* * * 


Army clothing requirements, inelud- 
ing shoes, are up 21 per cent for the 
jast six months of the year, over pro- 
duction achieved during the first half. 


* * * 


It will be interesting to learn what 
OCR’s position will be when the Rub- 
ber Director’s office is closed out on 
Sept. 1. OCR has always been opposed 
to provisions of the rubber order which 

t all military orders top priority 
on rubber supplies. 

OCR favors giving essential military 
and civilian needs top priority, with 
less essental military and civilian re- 
quirements bringing up the rear, rather 
than giving all military orders top 
priority. at’ Ay 

There is evidently something screwy 
in the recent report from the Comis- 
sariat of Foreign Trade in Moscow con- 
cerning lend-lease deliveries in Russia. 
The report says that the United States 
has delivered 5,500,000 pairs of Army 
boots, while Great Britain has delivered 
none. 

United States sources give the 
amount as 7,500,000 pairs. This might 
be explained in that the Russians count 
only deliveries, not shipments that may 
have been lost at sea. Yet this does 
not explain the ignoring of the more 
than 3,000,000 pairs which British 
sources say have been shipped to 
Russia. 





Suggest Steps to 
Relax War Controls 


New YorK—The post-war planning 
committee of the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association has 
made a number of recommendations to 
war agencies in Washington with re- 
gard to gradual relaxation of govern- 
ment controls and the orderly channel- 
ing of shoe production in order to meet 
easing and termination of wartime re- 
strictions. The committee recommend- 
ed, however, that no restrictions be re- 
moved if their removal would result in 
increased use of manpower for smaller 
production. The committee also re- 
quested revoking of the provision of 
M-217 which prohibits putting into 
process any leather or fabric for manu- 
facturing footwear of a design and con- 
struction not in use between Sept. 1, 
1940, and Dec. 31, 1942. Other provi- 
sions of the order would be maintained 
by manufacturers developing new 
Styles under these conditions, it was 
understood. 

The committee recommended lifting 
of all color restrictions, with such re- 
strictions contained in M-217 lifted as 
soon as possible. 

The committee suggested that, before 
increasing the rate of rationing, gov- 
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Lines of Prestige and Profit 
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when the situation is well in hand... . 


we may pause, look back and call it another milestone 
in the shoe business. But right now, progress is being 
measured in minutes. We are on the job every min- 
ute seeking better and faster methods of making 
and delivering good shoes. Our success is measured 
by the cooperative responses from our loyal Dealers 
...and by inquiries received from new sources. Until 
it is possible to increase the supply without decreas- 
ing the value, we will not make enough shoes. We 
appreciate your confidence in our quality methods. 


URING COMPAN 





ernment agencies provide for releasing 
from rationing slow-moving types of 
shoes, with special consideration to 
those war models produced under the 
conservation order. Another recom- 
mendation provided for increasing of 
manufacturers’ quotas, provided that 
the over-all increase be kept on a pro- 
portionate basis by price lines. 





Ross Filion 


Detroit, MicH.—Ross Filion, 59, died 
July 24 at Grace Hospital, Detroit, 
after about two years’ illness. A native 
of Trenton, Ont., he started in the shoe 
business in Montreal, and then came to 


Detroit, starting with R. H. Fyfe and 
Company as a salesman. He became 
manager of the shoe repair department, 
and subsequently of the Fourth Floor 
Department (women’s better shoes), 
leaving the company at the end of 
fifteen years to go for a brief time with 
B. Siegel Company, Detroit. 

He subsequently went to Baltimore 
as buyer and manager of the women’s 
shoe department for the May Company, 
department store, and later went to 
Cleveland with the same company. He 
was a member of the Detroit Lodge of 
Elks and of the Detroit Yacht Club. He 
is survived by his widow and two chi 
dren. i 
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HYDE ATHLETIC SHOE CO. 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 

















Adopt Tribute to 
Harry Chase 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Directors of the 
New York State Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation last week adopted memorial 
resolutions in honor of Harry A. Chase, 
who was executive secretary of the 
association for many years prior to his 
death on July 6. The resolutions were 
signed by John J. Moore, association 
president; J. L. Patton, chairman of 
the Board of Directors, and William 
Pidgeon, chaplain. 





Contract Termination to Be Discussed $f f 











New York—Meetings to be partici- 
pated in by Army procurement officers 
and shoe manufacturers are scheduled 
to be held in widely separated parts of 
the country, it is announced by W. W. 
Stephenson, executive vice-president of 
the National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association, under whose aus- 
pices at least some of these meetings 
are to be held. The purpose of the 
meeting is to acquaint manufacturers 
making Army shoes with the procedure 
to be followed in terminating contracts. 

One meeting already has been held in 
Boston. A second is being held in Phila- 
delphia today (Aug. 15) at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel; a third will be 
held Aug. 16 in the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago; and a fourth, for suppliers and 
sub-contractors only, is scheduled to be 
held at the Boston Quartermaster De- 
pot on Aug. 22. 

“Any shoe manufacturer holding 
either a prime contract or a subcon- 














tract with the War Department,” saig 
Mr. Stephenson in announcing 
meetings, “is invited to attend. 
discussions will center on contract 
mination as applying to footwear fm 
the Army, it is reasonable to 
that the pattern established by othe 
branches of the service will be quite 
similar. The information obtainej 
through attending one of these meet 
ings is expected to be valuable also t 
shoe manufacturers holding contract 
for Navy shoes and other items” 

Urging that these initia! meetings be 
attended by the heads of the com. 
panies interested, since the broad poli- 
cies of contract termination will be dis. 
cussed, Mr. Stephenson said that “plans 
probably will be worked out ‘for Army 
officials to meet with comptrollers and 
junior executives for the purpose of 
going into more complete detail with 
respect to forms, inventories, termina- 
tion payments, etc.” 





General Shoe Corporation 
Has 20th Anniversary 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — The General 
Shoe Corporation celebrates its 20th 
anniversary by thanking its customers 
for making that birthday possible, It 
was on August 5, 1924, that the first 
General shoes were cut — 240 pairs. 
There were 120 employees on the pay- 
roll. Today daily production is in ex- 
cess of 50,000 and there are approxi- 
mately 8000 employees. Recalling which, 
General Sales Manager Earl T. Bump- 
cus, says in a letter sent to every me:- 
chant handling any of the corporation’s 
lines: 

“We feel that the most proper and 
appropriate manner of celebrating our 
Twentieth Anniversary is to write in- 
dividually the finest group of shoe re- 
tailers in the world—our customers. We 
are indeed proud of the customer rela- 
tionships that have been established 
during this score of years, and we wish 
to express our sincere thanks and full 
appreciation for your leyal support and 
good patronage. 

“We know that we have made numer- 
ous mistakes, but the policy of full in- 
terest in the welfare and progress of 
our dealers has been fresent at all 
times. Every effort has been made to 
serve our dealers with products and 
service above and beyond their expecta- 
tions. This has been our formula for 
establishing the one necessary ingredi- 
ent without which no enterprise can 
succeed. It is known as Good Will. 


“We salute you as our friend and 
dealer on this Twentieth Anniversary, 
with every good wish for health, happi- 





ness and prosperity.” 
Women’s Store Opens 
In Detroit 
Detroit, Mico. — A second unit of 


Gabriel’s Shoes, whose first store was 
opened last winter in the northeastern 
suburb of Hamtramck, has been estab 
lished at 4855 Michigan Avenue, in De 
troit’s west side. Owner is Gabrid 
Meretsky, who is a relative newcomer 
in the shoe field here. 

The new store will specialize in wo 
men’s novelty shoes, and will soon add 
a children’s department as well. The 
store has a modernistic front, with 
multi-colored tile design, basically beige 
and brown. Windows curve toward 8 
deep center entrance vestibule. The 
door is given an unusual effect by & 
diamond-shaped grille across the glass. 

Interior of the store is designed in & 
combination of robin’s egg blue, used 
for the lower walls, and beige, used for 
the upper walls. Ceiling is in white 
Open stock display of shoes is used, 
with light-toned woodwork. Daylight 
type fluorescent lighting is used, with 
center suspension fixtures designed with 
a silvered effect. 

Edward Fredericks, formerly man- 
ager of stores for the Boston Shee 
Stores, local chain, and Mrs. Fredericks, 
are co-managers of the store. 
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Small New Head 
Of Thompson Bros. 


BROCKTON, Mass.—Joseph E. Small 
has been elected President and General 
Manager of Thompson Bros. Shoe Co., 
here, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death on April 27 of Laurie S. Macdon- 
ald, the late General Manager of the 
company. The selection of Mr. Small 
te fill the position was made at a meet- 
ing of directors on July 21. He had 
been serving as Acting Genera! Man- 
ager during the past three months. 













































JOSEPH E. SMALL 


Mr. Small had been associated with 
the late Mr. Macdonald for a period of 
35 years. His first position in the shoe 
business was in the office of C. A. Eaton 
Co. in 1907. In 1909 he first became 
associated with Laurie Macdonald in 
the T. D. Barry Co., then doing busi- 
ness here. January 1, 1916, they 
both accepted positions with Thompson 
Bros., Inc. When the firm was reor- 
ganized in 1919 as Thompson Bros. 
Shoe Co. he became Secretary and As- 
sistant Treasurer. In 1931, he was 
elected Treasurer of the company and 
in 1941, following the death of Joseph 
L. Schlesinger, was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer. He still retains 
the office of Treasurer. 

Mr. Small has announced that the 
company will continue the same poli- 
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—Massages Feet 
—Loosens Up Muscles 
—Helps Circulation 
—Makes Feet Tingle 


Retails at $2.00 


EASY TO SELL 


. 
COSTS YOU $1.00 
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Newspaper Mats 
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FOOT CHOICE SHOES, Inc. 
| | F.0.8. MARIETTA, OHIO 


| 
cies that have been established under 
the late Mr. Macdonald’s management. 
Present production includes the com- 
pany’s regular lines of men’s styles 
and men’s, women’s and children’s 
orthopedic shoes, as well as substantial 
contracts for U. S. Navy Shoes. 

Other actions taken at the directors’ 
meeting in July were the election of 
Marshall Nazro, already a company di- 
rector for many years, now to serve as 
Vice-President; and of Mrs. Edna F. 
Macdonald, widow of the late Presi- 
dent, to serve as Assistant Treasurer 
and Director. Mrs. Macdonald, Mr. 
Small, Mr. Nazro and Harry T. Bald- 
win, Secretary of the company, com- 
prise the directing board. 
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tan New Superintendent 
Announced 
Sepatia, Mo. — Charles Clay has 
joined the Town & Country organiza- 
tion, here, as superintendent in charge 
of maintaining quality and production. 
Mr. Clay has been associated with 
unit of § Samuels Shoe Company for the past 23 
re was § years. 
astern The firm, which is marking its first 
estab @ Year in business, has built a well- 
in De § tounded organization manufacturing 
tabriel § quality casuals. Vergil Lipscomb and 
ycomer _ Browne are members of the 
in Woe 
sy | New Store Opened 
The Derroir, Mich. — The McNally and 
with § Kane Shoe Store has been established 
beige @ at 1914 Biddle Street in the south end 
ard @ § suburb of Wyandotte, as a community 
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store succeeding one of the town’s 
pioneer shoe ventures established by the 
late Frank E. Richards, who died about 
eight months ago. 
Owner of the business is Walter Mc- 
y, who was formerly a salesman 
with the George Mahaney Shoe Store in 
Sharpsville, Pa. Joseph Kane, former- 
ly with various Detroit shoe stores, is 
a associated with him in the enter- 


The store has been entirely remodel- 
insofar as wartime restrictions 
permit. Open stock display is used, with 
& two-tone brown trim decorative de- 
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Our factoring service makes it possible 
for the shoe executive to devote full time 
to production and selling activities—the 
real source of profits. 


Inquiries 
357 Fourth Avenue 
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Branch Offices 
LYNCHBURG, VA. GRAND BAPIDS, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Paper Packs a War Punch- 
Don't Waste It 


Dress-up Footwear Now More Popular 





Pittsburgh Women Shoppers Reported Buying High-Style Number; 
in Preference to All-Purpose Shoes—Black Suede in 


Demand—Children’s Footwear Still Scarce 


PrirrspurcH, Pa. — Tall, dark and 
handsome the high-heeled, black suede 
cutout sandal has won first place with 
Pittsburgh women shoppers. 

Frank and Seder feature a highly- 
styled quarter back model which appears 
sculptured to the foot with its neat defi- 
nite fit. “The trend,” says Joe Bardin, 
head man in all the “upstairs” shoe de- 
partments, “is to extreme and very 
dressy shoes. The cut-out d’orsay, the 
well-fitted sanda! and the cut-out coun- 
ter are tops in popularity here. Black 
suedes represent 90 per cent of our 
calls for dressy, high-heeled shoes.” 

Other Pittsburgh merchants corrob- 
orated this statement, reporting that 
women want striking, dress-up foot- 
wear rather than all-purpose shoes, 
though they usually want them in the 
comfortable baby doll last. Shoe men 
give full credit to designers for pro- 
viding such shoes within OPA restric- 
tions—shoes whose good looks are in- 
trinsic in their cut rather than in 
decorative additions. 

In a recent display, Frank and Seder 
used an effective arrangement which 
held some fifty pairs of all available 
types placed on a graduated stairway 
display facing the elevators. 

Regarded as fundamental in this 
store is the “mama shoe,” loyally re- 
fered to as the solid base of theiy busi- 
ness. Dressed up a bit in a slight 
patent trim or wide lace, these shoes 
are stocked here in more complete size 
ranges than ever before and the com- 
fortable proportioned matrons have re- 
warded the store with their year-in, 
year-out patronage. 

Forsythe’s and Burt’s, popular priced 
chain stores, find no prejudice against 
the synthetic soles on the part of their 
customers, although the higher priced 
shops carefully eschew the non-rationed 
shoes, claiming they cover their sales 
pretty adequately with leather shoe 
allotments. Max Levin, Forsythe’s man- 
ager in their larger store here, reports 
sales divided about 50-50 between ra- 
tioned and non-rationed merchan- 
dise. Women, he says praise the 
synthetic product, insisting that the 
store even resole them. Catering 
to the style-conscious younger wo- 
man, the popular price stores on the 
Avenue have experienced an enthusias- 
tic response to their bright displays of 
non-rationed novelty shoes in all col- 
ors. Dubonnet and moss-green are fast 
selling shades. 

That hardy perennial, the low-heeled 
loafer, maintains its high rating with 
the coke crowd. Forsythe’s feature a 
nice variation with a seam running 
up center, gypsy-seam style, and an- 
other with a side lace that is already 
a fast-moving early Fall favorite. All 
stores here-moving early Fall favorite. 








All stores here want ample stocks 


of brown and white saddles. Forsythe’ 
have a canvas and leather number that 
they feel assured will sell out, come 
snows or deep slushes. The high school 
gang wears them through the winter 
without benefit of shoe cleaner. 

Defense workers, it is reported here, 
have switched from the steel-toed heay. 
ies they first sought in the stores } 
regulation, sturdy oxfords. The ten. 
dency for broader toes holds with 
almost all customers, especially the 
men, who are asking for top quality 
in footwear. Frank and Seder have 
found their men’s brown buckskins 
arouse sharp interest and sales have 
spurted. 

Verner’s, Pittsburgh’s largest shoe 
house, expects a record year in rep 
tiles, both genuine and imitation sking 
Black is way out front in this quality 
store, but dark brown and Army rus 
set have been well received by their 
customers. On display in a front show 
case was a sling pump of black woven 
lace with suede support ($8.95). The 
shoe was as gay and festive looking as 
anything seen on Fifth Avenue, yet it 
was simply designed and free from 
decorative doo-dads. It has been re- 
ceived with approval. 

Though definitely on the quality side, 
with thirty thousand regulars in their 
charge accounts, Verner’s recent OPA 
release sale made such an appeal to a 
cross-section of Pittsburghers that they 
had to close their doors three times in 
one day and, in spite of the unusual 
spaciousness of their large three-storied 
establishment, jam-packed crowds filled 
every floor. 

The big headache in these parts 
comes from juveniles. On Monday eve- 
nings the youngsters come in tow of 
bewildered mamas and papas who make 
the shoe store circuit in a fruitless 
search for adequate foot covering for 
Junior who can’t do with a new sole 
on the old oxford because his big toe 
is already pushing at its boundary. 
0-8 is the size range representing the 
most acute shortage. 

A bit of post-war planning that 
starts today is seen in the determina- 
tion of shoe merchants here that 
courtesy must once again characterize 
selling methods. After a generation 
of immunity under the old system of 
“the customer is always right” the 
public is today nursing bruised feer 
ings from the rough and tumble se 
vice sometimes handed out with tht 
reminder that “Doncha know theres 
a war on?” Gallant efforts to keep 
adequate, often untrained sales foree® 
mindful of courtesy and its ability @ 
facilitate sales and calm fra 
nerves, are bound to pay off in @ 
variety of dividends now and tomor 
row. ' 
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-in Scientific 
Shoe Fitting 


@ INSPECTION 

X-Ray makes it easy to discover and 
point out defects in the fit of your 
customers’ present shoes — a great 
aid in fitting children’s shoes. 


@ CORRECTION 


With X-Ray you can show the cus- 
tomer how a different size or last 
will correct defects in fit which 
should not be neglected. 


@ PERFECTION 


X-Ray enables the customer to see 
for himself that the shoes you rec- 
ommend fit perfectly . . . assure him 
of lasting satisfaction, lasting good 
looks, longer rationed wear. 


AVAILABLE BUT LIMITED 
If you want to go All-The-Way for 
tific fi ~ pone non u pA et 4 

” 
Standard Modal X-Ray Shoe Fitter 
«..if you're willing to be patient. 


Allow at least 3 months for deliv- 
ery, and place your order early. 


X-RAY" 


SHOE FITTER uc. 
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Advertising to Help 
Small Business 


New YorK—A plan which will help 
shoe and other leather manufacturers 
strengthen their present and postwar 
plant-community relations was released 
throughout the country recently by the 
Meyer Both Company in the form of a 
series of proposed public relations news- 
paper advertisements, the first of their 
kind to be made so widely available for 
use by individual companies. 

Newspaper clients of the advertising 
agency’s service received the series as 
a special presentation, which enlisted 
the cooperation of Carl Byoir, president 
of Carl Byoir & Associates, public rela- 
tions counsel, in preparing it. The pro- 
gram, designed to give smaller busi- 
nesses everywhere the advantages of 
public relations advertising prepared 
under the guidance of top public rela- 
tions counsel,-is endorsed by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, a 
non-partisan, non-profit business organ- 
ization in more than 2,000 communities, 
which is working toward more jobs 
after the war. 





Harold M. McCargar with 
Curtis Publishing Co. 


PHILADELPHIA — Harold M. McCar- 
gar has just joined the Research De- 
partment of The Curtis Publishing 
Company in Philadelphia to take charge 
of Saturday Evening Post research. 

Mr. McCargar comes to Curtis from 
the May Foundation, a subsidiary of 
the George S. May Company, manage- 
ment engineering concern in Chicago. 
In this capacity he was making studies 
aimed at improving the sales market- 
ing practices of industrial concerns and 
also was doing jobs for Government 
war agencies. 

Previous to his connection with the 
May Foundation, he was an account 
executive for the George Hartman Ad- 
vertising Agency in Chicago; advertis- 
ing manager for the Kuppenheimer 
Company in Chicago, manufacturer of 
men’s clothing; and was also at one 
time a representative of General Out- 
door Advertising Company. 





Allan Turner 


Los ANGELES, CLir.—Allan Turner, 
86, died suddenly here from a heart 
attack. He was West Coast sales rep- 
resentative for Tupper, Inc., and had 
been visiting firm accounts in company 
with Arthur H. Tupper when he was 
stricken. 

Sales offices had just been opened 
in the Haas Building with plans made 
for a more extensive coverage of this 
territory, as Mr. Turner had already 
made this city his permanent home. 

He had traveled the Pacific States 
for the past five years. Previously, he 
managed the Sommer & Kaufmann de- 
partment in the Lieber Store and was 
with Sak’s Fifth Avenue shoe depart- 
ment in New York. 











You want to sell more than a pair of 
shoes . . . you want to sell customers 
who will keep buying shoes from you— 
mothers who will return again and 
again! Play~-Poise Shoes with Magic 

ircle Fit are built to help you sell 
healthy happy feet. 
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TOP GRADE FELT UPPERS 


COMPO CONSTRUCTION 
QUALITY LEATHER SOLES 
FELT LINED 


STYLE 173—GRAY EVERETT, 








UNRATIONED SLIPPERS 
BEAT THIS VALUE! 


HAND LASTED CRAFTSMANSHIP 


STYLE 172—BROWN EVERETT, STYLE 178—BROWN OPERA 
STYLE 176—GRAY OPERA 
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STYLE 172 
MEN'S SIZES 6¥2-11 
BOYS’ SIZES 1-6 


IN STOCK—AT ONCE DELIVERY 








Survey Shows Increased 


Shoe Profits 


New YorK—An analysis of 1943 de- 
partmental merchandising and operat- 
ing costs of department and specialty 
stores with sales volumes ranging from 
$500,000 to over $10,000,000 has just 
been completed by the Controllers’ 
Congress of the National Retail Dry- 
goods Association. In general, and al- 
most wholly as the result of increased 
volume, profits in shoe departments 
are shown to have been well above pre- 
vious years. 

Children’s shoe departments, which 
showed a general average profit of 3.7 
per cent in 1941, rose in 1942 to 6.2 per 
cent, and to 11.2 per cent in 1943. 
Women’s shoes in 1941 showed a profit 
of 4.2 per cent; of 7.6 per cent in 1942; 
and of 11.1 per cent in 1943. The in- 
crease in profits in men’s and boys’ 
shoes showed no such large increase— 
4.5 per cent in 1941; 5.7 per cent in 
1942; and 6.5 per cent in 1943. 





Chicago Company to Expand 


Cuicaco, Int. — Edward A. Dele- 
hanty, for the last two and one-half 
years shoe buyer for Butler Bros. and 
previous to that for many years with 
Montgomery Ward & Co., has been 
elected president of the United Foot- 
wear Manufacturing Co., of this city. 
This is an old-established company, 
making infants’ shoes distributed 
through chains and wholesalers to re- 
tail at $1.00 to $1.49. The company is 
now in the process of expansion. 





Shoe Buyer Honored 


SaAnTa Monica, Cauir. — Paul E. 
Johnson, women’s shoe buyer for The 
Campbell Store, has been elected com- 
mander of Santa Monica Bay Cities 
Post 123, American Legion. Johnson, 
who has been with Campbell’s for some 
seven years, was secretary of the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Shoe Club back in the days 
when he managed the Nisely store in 
that city. 


Shoe Expert Now in 
Navy Radar 


St. Louis, Mo.—Lester V. Tober, son 
of Abraham E. M. Tober, of the Tober- 
Saifer Shoe Company, joined the Navy 
about three months ago. He received a 





LESTER V. TOBER 


commission as Ensign at the time he 
joined and has just recently passed an 
examination for radar. At present En- 
sign Tober is stationed at Hollywood, 
Florida. 

He attended Northwestern, Washing- 
ton and Columbia Universities, grad- 
uating from Missouri University at the 
age of 23. His favorite sport while at- 
tending Missouri University was polo. 

He joined the Tober-Saifer organiza- 
tion in 1939 and, after one year’s ser- 
vice with the company, styled the Vic- 
toria Cross shoes. Later he took 
charge of the company’s New Athens, 
Illinois, plant, where he supervised 
quality, styling and purchases of all the 
Victoria Cross and Glider shoes for 
Tober-Saifer Shoe Company. 

When Melvin Roman, Advertising 
Manager, joined the U. S. Navy two 
years ago, Lester Tober took over the 
duties of the Advertising Department 
in conjunction with his other responsi- 
bilities and did an outstanding job in 
that field, also. 


New York Market to 
Hold Show Oct. 22-25 


New York—The Fashion Show Con 
mittee of the Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Board of Trade of Greater New York 
held a meeting recently at the heat 
quarters of the Board, and decided t 
hold a Spring show at the McAlpin 
Hotel from October 22 through Oete 
ber 25. The show will be exclusively 
for shoe manufacturers of Greater 
New York and will be the first alk 
inclusive showing for members of the 
Board of Trade in recent years. A 
section of the McAlpin Hotel has been 
set aside for this purpose. 

The Shoe Manufacturers’ Board of 
Trade of New York now comprises 4 
manufacturers whose factories are lo 
cated in the greater city representing 
all types and grades of shoes. The 
coming show is to be one of the first 
steps in line with the association's 
policy to emphasize New York as# 
style leader and a market where buyers 
can fill their requirements for fine shoes 
and casuals. 


Richmond Stores Will 
Close on V-Day 


RICHMOND, Va.—A special committee 
of the Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Richmond, appointed by President & 
W. Bugg, is to report soon on active 
ties planned by Richmond stores @ 
V-Day, when Germany’s defeat is ah 
nounced. 

It is expected that local stores will 
close immediately after the news is Te 
ceived, in accordance with plans at 
nounced throughout the country by 
merchants’ Associations, but full de 
tails on how this will be carried out 
here are to be worked out and recom 
mended by the special committee. 

Irving May, of Thalhimer Brothers 
department store, is chairman, and 
members are Frank T. Bates, Jr., of 
Miller & Rhoads department store; 
Frank T. Gorman, David D. Eanes, 
Max Schutze, Robert B. Underwood and 
C. W. Woodward. 
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Avoid Careless, Wasteful Use of 
Tools, Equipment and Supplies 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


SIDE LINE SALESMAN WT, 





Essential Workers need Release Statements 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 
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ATIART*GS. RETAIL SHOE 
There wonderful 


considered without 
statement Address: HEALTH 
SPOT SHOE arg “INC., Industrial Ave 
nue. Danville 
SHOE 8 SALESMAN... sodehe -Earn $250 
$500.00 per month in the STYLE SHOP 
OF’ THE SOUTH. Commission basis, $50.00 
per week guaranteed. The Guarantee Shoe Co.. 
San Antonio, Texas. 








REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
Looking to future, manufacturer of Rub- 
ber and Canvas Footwear has opening 
for representative capable of handling 


Division. 
Write giving details. 
Address: Box #262, Boot and 
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100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 





FN casey ~Lol MANAGER wanted for a well 
known New York Ladies’ Shoe Shop. State 
ee and qualifications. Address #261, 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
MANAGER WANTED for a better grade 
Family Shoe Shop, ed, about 
Sow — from New Y: 


Address # 
r, 100 East 42nd Street, 
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New York 17, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


A CCOPRTSN TOPIC MANAGER, Shoe 
Leather goods — Twenty 

vase experience every ition. Fee 

ently engaged aedling con ‘Auditing Position 

War Industry. ve man, 44, University Ac- 

~s 
ae Address Hex, #236, care Bont 
cago 5 











SALES EXECUTIVE for 
SHOE MANUFACTURER 


Post - War Conscious—Ambitious-—Progressive 
Knowledge of Markets 
bp ae Blagg os ayy TH 
Well Traveled on Staple Lines 
Native American—Early Forties—Family Man 


Address 
Box #268, care BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
10 High Street, Beston 16, Mass. 














BU Sanaaee. 2 years’ 

Buying, Selling and AR roa Phe a. 
and high price women’s Shoes. 45; Married; 
Florida preferred. Available at once. Address 
#271, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











WANTED 
SALESMAN for short Line, high-grade Women’s 
Goodyear Welts with = exclusive feature, 


carried in stock. Liberal commission ay to men 
who can produce. Excellent opportunity to increase 
at income by sell: a non-competitive Line. 
ddie West. In applying 
mention being carried. All applications con- 
Gdential. Only those meaning business should 
Address Box #263, Boot and Shoe Recorder 
100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 











SIDELINE SALESMEN, Live Wires only, 
for complete Line Slipper and Playshoes, 
also specialty items; medium prices.  Terri- 
tories cpen: Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Dakota, orth Caroli 
Ohio, Kentucky, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming 
Address #266, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Est STABLISHED EASTERN WHOLESALER 
offers experienced with followings 


full or side lines of Men’s Dress and Work 


and Boys’ Shoes; also Misses’ and Children’s 
Stitchdowns. Ter open in South, Middle 
West, and West. Complete in Stock De- 


partment. Commission basis. Address #253, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





FULL TIME OR SIDE LINE BASIS. Strong 
line Women’s, Children’s, *s House Slip- 
pers, Shoes and Specialties. We cater to de- 
partment stores and established shoe outlets. 
Nebraska, lowa, Dakotas, Kansas, ahoma, 
Louisiana. Commission basis. Write fully. 
MIDWEST SHOE COMPANY, E. & C 
BUILDING, DENVER, COLORADO. - 





FOR SALE 


La FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY, 
and seconds of better 





rs 
MAGNOLIA HOSIERY 9 ~uma 35 N. 
Third Street, Philadelphia 6, 





FOR SALE, CHICAGO: 
TWO MEN'S SHOE STORES 


in principal outlying business areas, 
with favorable leases. Owner desires 


© veers, Inquiries invited. 


Address: Box #269, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
200 South State Street, Chicage 4, lilineis 











SHOE es , Business FOR SALE in 
ith Retail Shoe Store; is avail- 
able. becuse of death pe eee 
itable ogee inquire: 
STANDARD $i SHOE STO E, 376 SAGINAW 
STREET, SOUTH, FLINT, MICHIGAN 





U SED TRAYS ag 4 CASES for Saiesmen’s 


les, bar, . dis- 
ay and hin motels: P. 0. BOX 199, 


RIETTA, OHIO. 





SHOE SALESMAN—SIDELINE—To intr intro 
duce a newly _ a adjustable Arch Sup 
port to the Shoe Stores. Now building a per: 
manent and nationwide selling organization 
Many emotes available. Large commissic, 
basis. Pocket size sample. Write immediately 
pense — are are now wy crvensi territor, 
of rience. LIGHT 

STEP S APPLIANCE COMPAKY, 817 WASH. 
INGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI. 





SiDE LINE SALESMAN, Children’s, Men's 

Women’s Slippers; also Children’s rationed 
and non-rationed Stitchdowns. Address $254, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





A fy nar INE SALESMAN to carry Line of 
Men’s, Women’s, and Children’s Houx 
Slippers and Children’s non-rationed shoes a 
5% commission basis throughout —- 








Southern States and Pacific ress 

#267, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
LINE WANTED 

HOUSE 


L! NE OF ' yt Bs CARES 
SLIPPERS, Play y Se oe 
Women’s Novelties. —_ in 
Marbridge Building. Finest Cheadle. Can 
sume entire output of factory. Addres #241, 
care Boot & Shoe sorte, 100 East 42nd 

Street, New York 17, N. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WITH 
T1TARGE FOLLOWING wants Factory 
Lines of Shoes and Slippers for Men, Wome 
and Children. Office and Showroom in New 
York City, Marbridge Building. Address #265, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, We 


HOUSE SHOES, SLIPPERS, ETC., FOR 
TEXAS AND SOUTHWEST. Have large 
established trade, travelling. Please descrike 
fully. Your response will be air mailed to me 
Address #255, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 10 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


nent ig rd SALESMAN, settling i 

Miami,’ Florida, wants Line of Women's 
Popular or High Grade Shoes and better grade 
of Play Shoes for Southern Territory. Addres 
#272, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 Eat 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO BUY FAMILY SHOE 
STORE: Individual will pay cash for stor 
located in Michigan or Illinois. Must & 
$50,000 or more. Address Box #256, car 
Root & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


M ED1UM SIZE FAMILY SHOE STORE 

100 miles radius Wash shington— Baltimore, 
zood potential volume advertised brands; gpol 
lease and location; also ration account. Have 
$4,008 to $5,000 cash for clean nen stock 

fixtures. No schemers invi Address 
Bex #259, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











Minimum charge, 75 
When a box number is ae 
address should be count 

The rate for all _ cla 
Classified advertising is paya 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisement 
cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. 


is 4 cents per 
should be added for the address. 


ified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
in advance. 


oll Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office 10 days preceding publication date. Ss 


word for ali 
In all other cases each word of the 


undispiayed advertisements. 
Minimum charge, $1.25. 
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POSITION WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 






































— 
MANAGER—BUYER, thorough, de- Toc 
gre ble a aggressive young a SELL YOUR “whet $s KS WE WILL BUY FOR 
Married; family; experien arge ume 
Gin Stores, better grade and Orthopedic. KIRSCH-BLACHER co., INC. CASH 
Windows; ndle inventories, reports; established 
bm ual 1 responsibility. Interested We bey engl © comsicts dusts of chews fen RETAIL SHOE STORES 
jn position with fnture in Shoes or Ready-to- and AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 
Wet, Kalress #257, care Boot, & Shoe lag 190 A sth Bt, Philadelphia: Pa. 
. wees », Care Boot 108-110 Duane Street, New Yori + 4th St, » 
Record 100 East 42nd Street, New York Phone: Werth 9-0877 end 6870 end 8870 Phone Lombard 2062 
raw sacar vesixes worx x | [SHOES BOUGHT] || cas pam ror 
rt ‘ird’ ‘Schober and "Red SHOE STORES 
selling Selby, Laird Schober and Red ’ ’ . 
Gross ‘Shoes. Christian: 44 years old: aval Men's Women's Children's CLOSE OUTS, JOB LOTS 
after September Ist. Address #264, care ASSUMED 
feet '& Shoe Recorder. 100 Fast tand Street BARIS SHOE CO., INC. SHO eA BIN 
New York 17, N. Y. 79 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. 98 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 7, N. ¥. 
Quality Shoe Dealers Telephone Worth 2-2515 





DEPARTMENTS WANTED 


SHOE OPERATOR—featuring Women’s Nov- 
elty and Corrective Shoes to retail at $4, $5 
and $6. Interested in leasing Shoe Depart- 
ments in Department Stores or Specialty Shops, 
located preferably in Middle West. Address 
Box #258, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 209 So. 
State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 












OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


re 2 tie 


BOUGHT AT FAIR PRICES 


MOSINGER BROS. 


1235 WASHINGTON AVE., St. Louis. Mo. 




























WRITE, 


SELL US YOUR SURPLUS BETTER GRADE SHOES 
and convert into CASH & RATION CURRENCY 
any quantity and at fair prices 
WIRE OR PHONE 
M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
1326 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ce. 4898 








WE BUY 

SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 

FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAME AND BRAND 
PROTECTED 


IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobe” 
89 READE STREET 


New York City 
Phone BARCLAY 1-788< 














SELL YOUR JOB LOTS 
SAM CAMITTA & SONS 


95 Reade St., New York 13, N. Y. 
FOREMOST SHOE BUYERS SINCE 1906 











We BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 


BARSH & CEASAR 


PT ot ee | 


~ 4te tf Pe 
Phone MARbet 1464 

















Darling Announces 























August 15, 1944 


New Design Chief 


Bronson, Micu.—Jess F. Maxwell, 
widely known representative of Dar- 
ling Displays, has been appointed head 
of the Darling Design Department, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Trow- 
bridge H. Stanley, president of the L. 
A. Darling Company. 

Mr. Maxwell is well known in na- 
tional display circles, and particularly 
in New York City, where he spent 
Many years as a designer and producer 
of fine displays. He joined the Dar- 
ling Company seven years ago in the 
New York office. During the past three 
years he has been in the Bronson office, 
Specializing in customer contacts, store 
Strveys and design of modern display 
equipment. 





Frank P. Plunkett 


Derroit, Mico.—F rank P. Plunkett, 
51, of the Plunkett Brothers Shoe Co., 
died recently as the result of coronary 
thrombosis. He had been in poor health 
for several years. 

He entered the shoe business with 


the J. A. Coffey store at Cadillac, Mich., 
his birthplace, as a young man just out 
of school, leaving for the Army during 
the first World War. He became a 
sergeant before being demobilized. Upon 
his return to civilian life, he went with 
the Ground Gripper Shoe Company, 
downtown Detroit store, as a salesman 
for a number of years. 

In 1927, he opened the Plunkett 
Brothers store, smart downtown store 
on Park Avenue, with his older brother 
Roy A. Plunkett, and a younger brother, 
John C. Plunkett. He was store man- 
ager at the time the store was opened. 
About six years ago, the brothers open- 
ed another store in Toledo, Ohio. 

He is survived by this widow and one 
son, four brothers, and one sister. He 
was an active member of the Knights 
of Columbus. 


New Line of Synthetic 
Rubber Cement Announced 


AKRON, O.—Development by its re- 
search staff of a new line of synthetic 
rubber adhesives is announced by The 
B. F. Goodrich Company. 

’ One is for general “utility” use and 


is a type of adhesive which will adhere 
to almost any clean surface. It serves 
these purposes as well as natural rub- 
ber cements in the same field, the com- 
pany says. 

Synthetic cements are available for 
heat vulcanization, air curing or cold 
adhesions. The compounded synthetic 
cements are suitable for fabric, leather 
and synthetic adhesions, to themselves 
or to each other. These adhesives have 
a non-toxic solvent, and will give an 
excellent bond with a large variety of 
materials. They give the same bond 
when used with cured or uncured Neo- 
prene that rubber cements give with 
natural rubber. 


Demand for Suedes 
Holding Up 


CINCINNATI, O.— Suedes should be 
good for a longer period than usual, 
A. B. Cohen, vice president and sales 
manager of U. S. Shoe Corporation, 
believes. Mr. Cohen, basing his opin- 
ion on reports from retailers says the 
“demand for suedes is really a revela- 
tion.” 
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DVERTISING 





—If you advertise in newspapers 
ro today for free samples of 


. Sterling Shoe Mat Service 


s ym ge matrix service of carefully 





photogre and beauti- 
ful ph wort for for — ome and news- 


2. Vincent Ed nt Edward ‘Idea Clip- 


ing 
Oe ores a Sompepes tear sheets of ads 
you select the exact 
aa eon Vg want to see or 
a selection te to our vaaerrete 
staff. 


3. Learn Advertising at Home 
Advertising is an interesting study and 
pares you to write more effective 

to acquire a larger vocabu- 

lary; to com the sales and 


merchan yr or of a business, 
and to be ee in a position to 
recommend business development 
ideas. 
. 
VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
World's largest advertising service 
organization 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 




















Merchants Fear Shortage 
Of School Shoes 


Mapison, Wis.—In a recent survey 
conducted among local shoe merchants 
the view expressed by practically all 
was that parents have a major problem 
on their hands in outfitting children 
with shoes for the coming school year. 
The shoe retailers have a greater prob- 
lem than the parents. Though the 
greatest shortage exists in shoes for in- 
fants and other children not in the 
school group, there is also a shortage in 
older children’s shoes. 

Arthur L. Huegel, head of Schenk- 
Huegel Co., 2005 Winnebago St., said: 

“We are very short of everything in 
children’s shoes. This time of year is 
the low ebb for shoes, however. The 
demand for shoes usually comes around 
the latter part of August. The worst 
shortage is in infants’ shoes, but it also 
is critical in shoes for children from 
pre-school ages up to about 7 years 
of age.” 

Joseph P. Beck, Beck-Purcell Shoe 
Co., 1847 Monroe St., specializing in 
children’s shoes, said: 

“There isn’t much to say. Children’s 
shoes just ‘are not.’ It’s tough—very, 
very tough. I called the factory Friday 
to see about getting some shoes for 
children. I was told that, if a miracle 
happens, we can get some by late Sep- 
tember. We have been cut 45 per cent 
from our pre-war allotments of shoes. 
The army camp, the Badger Ordnance 
Works and defense plants have brought 
many families into Madison. We can- 
not get a sufficient supply in all sizes. 
And the school rush is coming.” 

Manager of the children’s department 


St. Louis Factories Booked Well Ahead 





Fall Footwear Being Delivered Though Hampered by Shortage oj 
Suede—Broader Market for Quality Shoes Seen After War 


St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis factories 
for the most part are operating right 
up to their production quotas. Orders 
still on the books are of sufficient vol- 
ume to keep virtually all of the plants 
of this district running without inter- 
ruption right through September. De- 
livery of Fall shoes is now well under 
way. 

In women’s shoes the situation in the 
supply of black suede is still reported 
to be very tight. This, added to the 
all-over short supply of calf, has 
brought on fresh headaches this season 
for the manufacturers. What’s more, 
many of them see that, this year, the 
normal demand for a pair of gabardine 
following the usual black suede pur- 
chase simply isn’t going to materialize. 
Buyers have found that Mrs. Jones 
won’t part with a ration coupon for a 
pair of cloth shoes when she can buy a 
casual shoe without a coupon. 

Some makers of rationed shoes here 
have sizable inventories of gabardine 
and they are not showing any disposi- 
tion to unload. But the feeling has 
been expressed that the WPB should 
eliminate the wool from the gabardine 
used in non-rationed shoes. 

The production of children’s shoes in 
this district has shown a considerable 
increase during the past six months. 
The large makers of juvenile footwear 
have increased their dealer allotments 
and have in recent months been able to 
improve their deliveries. One out- 
growth of the wartime jump in the 
birth rate, as well as of the lifting of 
restrictions on the production of chil- 
dren’s shoes, has been the noticeable in- 
crease in the number of small factories 


in St. Louis turning out soft soles anj 
first steps. At least nine such factorig 
have sprung up in the past year. Som 
of them have been organized and ar 
run by women. In fact, one is reported 
to have been started on a bet by, 
shoeman’s wife. She had heard » 
much about shoes that she felt she 
could run a factory, so she started mak 
ing baby shoes and is understood to be 
doing all right. 

One phase of postwar thinking has 
led many St. Louis manufacturers ty 
consider carefully just how far-reach 
nig the swing to quality on the part 
of the public during rationing is going 
to be. It is of course a generally ae 
cepted fact that millions of people, dur. 
ing the war, have experienced the bet 
ter fit and greater comfort of higher. 
priced shoes and that the market for 
quality footwear after the war will be 
considerably broader. It is thought by 
some, for example, that the average re 
tail price of women’s shoes will b 
around $5 instead of about $3 before 
the war. And it is felt by many that 
the demand for shoes from $6.95 t 
$8.95 will be very strong. Further, it 
is argued by some that there may bk 
sufficient volume in the high quality 
field of $10.50 to $12.50 to give it spe 
cial consideration. In this connection 
it is known in this market that one or 
two of the top-ranking manufacturers 
of women’s fine quality shoes are con- 
sidering the possibility of locating 
plants in the St. Louis district after the 
war, that consideration is also being 
given to southern California and poe 
sibly to some foreign countries. 





of F. W. Karstens, 24 N. Carroll St., 
Elmer Nielson, reported: 

“It’s very tight. Just recently, we 
received about one-third of our order 
from one company, and that was the 
first shipment we had had from them 
in four months. We have three back 
orders filed with that company, one 
running back to last February, and 
have received no shoes on any of those 
orders. Shoes for children of pre- 
school age, and those in the lower 
grades are very, very hard to get. We 
get a few from one company every 
three months. I don’t know what we are 
going to do about children’s shoes. The 
situation for older children is no bet- 
ter. We've been having quite a run on 
school shoes because parents seemed to 
have sensed the difficulty.” 

Herman Mautner, co-manager of the 
H. S. Manchester, Inc., shoe depart- 
ment, expressed this view: 

“The situation has improved a little, 
but is still critical. We have been able 
to get some new lines of shoes so that 
the situation is fairly good compared 


to what it was. Manufacturers have 
been given permission to make more 
shoes, but are unable to do so because 
of the manpower shortage.” 

The vice-president of Huegel and 
Hyland, 104 King St., said: 

“The situation is not so bad right 
now. A little more leather has bee 
released to manufacturers, and they 
have been given the right to make 
about ten per cent more shoes than they 
have been. There still is a shortage, 
however, especially for children from 
one to three years of age. We'll have 
enough school shoes. We'll always have 
enough shoes to fit, but maybe not ex 
actly the kind desired. We've been 
fortunate.” 

Practically the same situation exists 
in Milwaukee. 





Paper Packs a War Punch— 
Don't Waste It 


—— 
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Army Places Big Order 
for Combat Boots 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83] 





Footwear Corporation, 52,000. The 
r Rubber Co., 51,000. Tyer Rub- 
ter Co., 36,500. Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration, 36,000. Converse Rubber Co., 
LaCrosse Rubber Mills Co. 

%,000. Servus Rubber Co., 15,000. 
Other items announced at the same 
time, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, include 102,000 pairs of cotton 
boots; 2520 pairs of logger-type 
leather boots to be made by the Chip- 
Shoe Mfg. Co.; 264 pairs of 
gather boots with laced legging top, to 
be made by J. M. Connell Shoe Co.; 
13,798 pairs of firemen’s rubber boots; 
95,535 pairs of bath sandals; 13,788 
of women’s field shoes, divided 
qually among the Simplex Shoe Mfg. 
Go, The Juvenile Shoe Corporation; 
gd The Green Shoe Mfg. Co.; 60,000 
pairs of mukluk boots to be made by 
the Rasmussen Shoe Co. and Holmes, 
Stickney & Walker; 830 pairs of wo- 
men’s bedroom slippers; 20,353 pairs of 
jw-quarter tan shoes to be made by J. 
landis Shoe Co., Hubbard Shoe Co., 
General Shoe Corporation, The Gardi- 
ner Shoe Co., and the International Shoe 
(o.; and 310 pairs of women’s low ser- 
vice shoes, to be made by the George 

BE. Keith Co. 





Non-Rationed Shoes 
To Match Dresses 


PASADENA, CALIF.—Lanz of Califor- 

tia, nation-wide clothiers, has opened 
anew shop at 394 East Colorado Street, 
in Pasadena. 
while small, features all|types of wedges 
md ration-free shoes to match the 
dresses and suits they sell. Mrs. Alice 
Bach is manager of the shoe depart- 
ment. 
Mrs. Bach says that the shoe depart- 
ment is being maintained to encourage 
women to buy shoes to go with each 
dress, and will be enlarged in the post- 
War era when regular shoe fashions are 
wailable in matching and contrasting 
ensemble colors. 

The shoe department has furnishings 
that match the modern interior decora- 
tion of the whole store. Customers are 
m@couraged to take plenty of time in 
thoosing all costumes, and no exception 
is made in the case of shoes. Individual 
ttention is the rule and when ration- 
free shoes are not available in the par- 
titular color or style the individual 
customer desires, every attempt is made 
© secure the number. 


























To Survey South 


Cincinnati, O.—A. J. Sachs, sales 
Manager of Air Kushin, Inc., manu- 
rs of women’s shoes has sched- 

wed a Fall swing through the South 
sales representatives in New 
Orleans, Dallas and Atlanta. He re- 
Ports much early interest. 


August 15, 1944 











order 





The shoe department, | 





like walking 
borefoot—so 
comfortable! 


$]]00 


West of Rockies $1150 





As advertised in" Esquire” October, 1944 


smartest places! 


“U-Turn” Flexibility Puts North Woods 
Comfort into Park Avenue Style! 
Wild boarhide—rugged, durable and smart as all outdoors. 


Styled by Allen Edmonds for the boulevards of the world. Famous 
Osteo-path-ik Nailess construction means comfort right from the 
start—with NO breaking in! A fashion-wise addition to your 
wardrobe ... and a real treat for your feet. Try ‘em! 


DEALERS: “The Shoe of Tomorrow” may 





See classified phone 
directory “Allen Ed- 
monds” for dealer, or 
order direct including 
ration coupon. Write 


*Full credit to dealers on any orders that may result. 


“The Shoe of Tomorrow” can play its part in your plans 
for tomorrow. Your correspondence is invited TODAY. 








ALLEN EDMONDS, Belgium, Wisconsin 








James H. Newell 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—James Howard 
Newell, 55, passed away at his home 
in North Hollywood after an illness of 
a year and a half. 

Born in Waterloo, Iowa, March 7, 
1889, he first entered the shoe business 
as a clerk in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 
1912, and shortly thereafter began 
travelling for Selz, Schwab Shoe Co., 
Chicago, later representing Roberts, 
Johnson and Rand, St. Louis, and Ault 
Williamson Shoe Co., Auburn, Maine. 
For the past 12 years he was repre- 
sentative for the Connolly Shoe Co., 
Stillwater, Minn., in the California ter- 
ritory, where he built an unusually 





large friendship within the shoe pro- 
fession. 

From 1925 to 1929, with his son 
Pearse, he operated three retail shoe 
stores, the Howard-Pearse Shoe Co., 
in Davenport, Iowa and Moline, IIl., 
and the Daylight Shoe Store in Mus- 
eatine, Iowa. He was a member of the 
West Coast Shoe Travelers Associ- 
ates. Surviving are his mother, Mrs. 
Sarah Bandfield, Waterloo, Iowa; his 
widow, Mrs. Rachael E. Newell, and 
three sons—Robert D. Newell, Chi- 
cago representative for Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Co. of Milwaukee, and H. Pearse 


Newell, salesmanager for Swankies, 
Inc., Los Angeles; and four grand- 
children. 
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